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N many drug stores certain shelves are ex- 

clusively devoted to Squibb Products. You 

may have noticed this and wondered why the 
druggist does it. 

He has an excellent reason—a reason that 
concerns your welfare as deeply as it does 
his own interests—the druggist knows that 
in his stock there are no finer articles than 
those made by Squibb. He knows that each 
Squibb product contains the Priceless In- 
gredient which is the Honor and Integrity 
of its maker. 

So he puts in his store a Squibb Section—a 
department that contains only the finest 


household and toilet products, arranged for 
your selection. 

You may intend to make only such a small 
purchase as a can of bicarbonate of soda. In 
the Squibb Section you will find this produet, 
refined to a degree of purity such as you have 
never known. You need to use it only once 
to realize its superiority. The Priceless 
Ingredient insures your satisfaction. 


In your neighborhood drug store you 


" should be able to purchase all of the Squibb 


Household Products described below. Today 
is none too soon to begin to select such ar- 
ticles with care. 





Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exceedingly pure, therefore 
without bitter taste. 
b’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. 
for taste. 
Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate—a specially purified product, free 
from arsenic, therefore safe. 
Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest Norwegian; cold pressed; 
pure in taste. Rich in vitamine. 
"s Olive Oil—selected oil from Southern France. Abso- 
lutely pure. (Sold only through druggists.) 
uibb’s S of Milk—specially refined for preparing in- 
fants’ food. Quickly-soluble. In sealed tins. 
Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly soluble. Soft powder 
for dusting; granular form for solutions. 


Preferred also 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in taste; de 
pendable. 

Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and protective powder of 
highest purity. 

Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made from Squibb’s Milk 
of Magnesia. Contains no detrimental substance. Corrects 
mouth: acidity. 

Squibb’s Talcum Powder—a delightfully soft and soothing 
powder. Several exquisite odors—also Unstented. 
Squibb’s Cold Cream—an cnapicite preparation of correct com- 

position for the care of the skin. 

Squibb’s Pure Spices—specially selected b bebosotons tests 
for their full strength and flavor. (bold only through 
druggists.) 


Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
The “Priceless Ingredient” of every product-is the honor and integrity of its maker. 
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AFTER THE COAL STRIKE 


“FAMOUS VICTORY,” it may have been for some- 

body, but if any little Peterkin should try to find out 

next winter “what good” came out of it all, he is not likely 
to find any very satisfactory. answer from the papers printed 
about the time when the strike ended. For after exactly four 
months and a half, the strike practically came to an end on 
August 15 by the signing of an agreement at Cleveland between 
the union leaders and a goodly number of operators. Each 
party to the strike is credited with having won certain important 
points, but there is a general agreerient on the part of the daily 
press that whoever won the victory, the public lost it. Federal 
officials in Washington, we note in the correspondence of Coal 
Age (New York), ‘‘are inelined to regard the result as something 
of adraw.”’ ‘‘The strength of the union has been clearly demon- 
strated, the mine workers have successfully resisted a reduction 
in their pay, the check-off will continue, and working conditions 
remain unchanged.” On the other hand, we are reminded, ‘‘the 
operators at least have broken up the central competitive field” 
and ‘‘the prospects are that the union will lose the weakly 
organized districts.” But the public is distinetiy the loser, con- 
tinues this writer, since there has been ‘‘a great industrial set- 
back” and “‘the nation’s fuel bill for 1922 will be $300,000,000 
more than it was in 1921.” The public alone, declares the Chi- 
cago Tribune, “‘is certain that it has lost by the strike.”” Prac- 
tically the same statement is made by many a daily, including 
such representative journals as the Minneapolis 7'ribune, Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, New York World, and New York Evening 
Post. While the miners win ‘‘a diplomatic victory”’ and the 
operators are assured ‘‘of a good market for months to come,” 
the publie seem to have been out-and-out losers, comments 
Saward’s Journal, another coal trade weekly. 

The publie will suffer, explain several editors, because there 
will not be enough coal to go around, and because the price of 
what there is will necessarily be high. At the best, says the 
Providence News, ‘‘the consumers will not escape the pinch of 
the profiteers. Some will suffer from inability to meet the arti- 
ficial prices created by the shortage. The costs of manufactured 
articles also will hit the pocketbooks of those least able to pay.” 
The resumption of mining, as a Great Lakes newspaper, the 
Duluth Herald notes, “does not solve the problem of distant 
communities that are facing an approaching winter with empty 
bins. To be of use, the coal must be transported, and that is 
another story not yet ended.” 

The pinch will be felt most keenly by users of anthracite. As 
the New York Herald points out— 

‘*The hard-coal supply is very low after the months of idleness 
at the mines. In the East most of the dealers’ anthracite pockets 
are empty, and their customers, whose bins are empty also, seek 
in vain for the winter’s household supply. Only ten weeks re- 
main before the heating of homes usually begins. There is little 
hope that the hard-coal miners, after being on strike all summer, 
will catch up with the demand, even if the transportation facilities 
were ideal.” : 


‘‘Hard coal is going to be sGarce this winter,’’ agrees the De- 
troit Free Press, ‘‘for, generally speaking, the production of 
anthracite in America in any given season just about meets the 
normal consumption, and practically no hard coal has been 
mined since April 1." So, the Michigan editor advises, 


‘*The head of the family who has failed thus far to secure his 
winter’s supply of coal, and lacks a pretty definite, tangible prom- 
ise from his dealer that his demands will be satisfied, will be wise if 
he becomes flexible-minded on the subject of fuel and looks around 
to secure as soon as may be, either coke or soft coal. By doing so, 
he may save himself worry later.” 


That the anthracite shortage can not be made up, and that 
**there will have to be carefully controlled distribution and pos- 
sibly rationing’’ this winter is likewise the opinion of the Wash- 
ington Star, which goes on to say of the soft-coal situation: 


‘The relative shortage of bituminous coal is not so great, but 
with the railroads crippled by the shopmen’s strike it is going to 
be diffieult to transport coal as fast as it will be mined, and prior- 
ity orders probably will have to remain in effect throughout the 
winter.” 


One of the reasons why the soft-coal shortage will pinch, says 
the Baltimore Evening Sun, in spite of the fact that total produe- 


“tion to July 15 is not very much less than that for 1921 in spite 


of the strike, is that— 


“The expansion of business this year made necessary an 
amount of coal greatly in excess of that needed last year. A 
strike last year would searcely have been felt. A strike this year 
brings a decided pinch.” 


In the morning Sun we find a discussion of the common pre- 
diction “that the country faces a winter of excessive prices”’ 
for coal. It wonders why. The miners are to go back without 
increase of wages, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
cut the freight rate on coal 10 per cent., and the Maryland paper 
‘ean find no justification on the basis of higher operating costs 
for the retail dealers.’ “Obviously then,”’ it coneludes, “if 
prices go skyrocketing the only possible excuse will be found in 
the determination of unconscionable profiteers to exploit the 
scarcity at the expense of the public.” Making the same com- 
plaint the Philadelphia Public Ledger calls attention to soaring 
prices for soft coal in spite of the price-fixing agreement to keep 
the price down to $3.50 at the mine. 

This is a sad story, but there are optimists. “It is certain 
that coal is going to be dear; it is probable that it is going to be 
scarce”; but, continues the New York Times, “it is unlikely 
that there will be a famine of fuel.’”” This paper believes that 
with the ending of the coal strike the railroads will “have no 
difficulty in doubling the movement of coal, regardless of the 
shopmen’s strike.’ Science Service (Washington, D. C.), at the 
beginning of the present month, gathered together optimistic 
conclusions of Government officials in touch with the fuel situa- 


_tion, which are said to justify the assertion that with the strike 
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ending in August there need be no such soft-coal famine as seri- 
ously to eripple the nation’s industries. As these conclusions 
are summed up: 

““An average of 46,000,000 tons of fuel was produced by 


bituminous mines each month during the coal year ended March 
31, 1918, according to the records of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
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A PEACEMAKER. 
—Thiele in the Sioux City Tribune. 











At this rate of production nearly 400,000,000 tons of fuel can 
be produced during the remainder of the present coal year, pro- 
vided a settlement of the strike controversy be effected within 
the next few weeks. 

“‘Reeord production was established during the coal year, 
1917-18. Officials admit that to equal this rate of production 
during the remainder of the present coal year would be a severe 
strain upon the industry and upon its workers. But they empha- 
size that what has been done before can be repeated. There 
would remain, of course, the problem of transport of fuel to be 
solved, even tho production were speeded up. 

“The point upon which officials are laying emphasis in analyz- 
ing the present situation is that a 90-day shut-down of the union 
mines need not necessarily cripple the nation’s industry for lack 
of fuel. 

“‘Coal production can be speeded up more easily, in one sense, 
than the production of almost any other commodity. This is 
shown by the record of production for the last nine years which 
shows violent fluctuations. In the coal year, 1914, production 
amounted to 482,685,000 tons. In the following year it fell off 
to 399,902,000 tons. But in 1916-17 the total rose to 504,134,000 
tons. Approximately 552,041,000 tons were produced in 1918— 
1919, and but 434,279,000 tons in tho year ended March 31, 
1922. In that year, however, the nuber of men employed by 
the industry was 639,547, or the largest number in history. 
With only 557,456 men employed, the mines in 1915 got out a 
much greater tonnage than in 1922.” 


And suffering from lack of fuel will be alleviated, we read in a 
Washington dispatch to The Wall Street Journal, through Fed- 
eral distribution and ecntrol, which Secretary Hoover thinks 
will be necessary thirty to ninety days after a settlement has 
been reached in both railroad and coal. strikes. 

The coal! strike was practicaiiy settled by an agreement reached 
at Cleveland on August 15 between leaders of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and representatives of operators in West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Oklahoma, and 
Washington. While the Central Competitive Field, a bone of 
contention throughout the strike, was thus abandoned, the 
agreement covers so large a coal-producing area that most news- 
paper writers expect it to be accepted eventually throughout all 
the unionized soft-coal fields, and an anthracite settlement along 
the same lines was confidently predicted following the settle- 
ment at Cleveland. The Cleveland agreement provides for 


immediate resumption of work at existing wages and working 
conditions, including the “check-off,” to be effective until 
April 1, 1923. There is to be a joint conference on October 2 
to appoint a committee to report on a method of wage-scale 
adjustment which is to be acted on by another conference held 
January 3, 1923. At the October conference there is to be se- 
lected a committee of inquiry, ‘‘the members of which shall be 
of commanding public reputation for character and ability, and 
whose personnel shall be approved by the President of the 
United States.’’ Its duty “shall be to develop promptly all of 
the pertinent facts in regard to the industry, for the benefit alike 
of the public, the operators, and the mine workers.”” Among 
other things, this committee is requested to consider what are 
fair wages, how local or national disputes may be settled with- 
out strikes, and how mine management, mechanical operation 
of the mines, and the work of individual miners may be made 
more efficient. 

President Lewis of the United Mine Workers of America con- 
siders the settlement “especially gratifying, not only to the mine 
workers, who have emerged from this great industrial conflict 
with signal honors, but to the American people as well.”” The 
settlement, adds Mr. Lewis, “does not carry any wage reductions, 
neither does it barter away the rights of the workers by commit- 
ment to arbitration.’’ Labor, the Washington organ of a number 
of railroad unions, congratulates the miners ‘‘on having defeated 
the interests that planned to destroy their organization.” 
Another labor journal, the Minnesota Daily Star, has not the 
slightest doubt that “‘the union has won one of the most notable 
labor triumphs in the history of the United States.’”’ They have 
maintained for nearly five months a solid front ‘‘not only of 














IT’S ALWAYS AFTER THE FAKE MEDICINES 
FAIL THAT THE DOCTOR IS CALLED IN. 
—Marcus in the New York Times. 











500,000 union miners but of 100,000 additional non-union 


miners.”” The Minneapolis labor daily continues exultantly: 


“*A fight of such nation-wide proportions, strength, solidarity, 
length of time and endurance has never before been made in the 
United States. The effects are wonderful. Not only have the 
operators granted a conference, but they have surrendered on 
the check-off question, and the further deflation of the miners’ 
wages has been halted. The 1921 wage scale will be restored. 
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“‘In view of the previous power, pride and arrogance of the 
employers this result is remarkable. It has demonstrated that 
under present conditions in a real test of strength on a nation- 
wide seale where there is no break in the ranks of labor, organ- 
ized labor is stronger than organized capital. 

‘‘Nothing has happened in a generation so calculated to 
inspire and strengthen American labor.” 


“At least a temporary victory for the miners,” agrees the 
Baltimore Sun. This is also the opinion of the New York 


Evening Post, which begins its own outline of coa!-strike history 





by saying tha 18 ike bezan 
‘*Because the operators refused an int te conference, de- 
anding district agreements, and because they asked for a sharp 
eut in wages, whi the 1 I ¢ 1. i } F ith the ¢ 
{ge telling us that the union leaders were ‘riding for a fall’ : 
pre li ing the « rly di ] P UWKIO I 5 It has bee 
a re di op I J 1 Mi 
V , OW" I been 
1 equal the no ion fields were totalls 
unable to | ing } "Ot > th ( *k of 6.000.000 tor 
y hieh would probably have broken the stri : Du » the rail 
walkout, in the very middle of the struggle, pruduction fell to 
3,700,000 tons. The Cleveland gatherine was an interstat 
conference, and the wage rate proposed is the old one, good till 
next April; every operator. who signs the agreement, therefore, 
surrenders the position taken last March.” 


Turning to the coal-trade papers, we find several agrecing that 
here is at least a temporary victory.for the mimers, but that 
things may be differeat later on. As The Black Diamond (Chi- 
cago) puts it, “‘the miners’ union won practically every conten- 
ticn, but the public can look for a repetition of the present 
struggle next year, unless a compulsory arbitration law is placed 


on the statute books before April 1, 1923.’ Moreover— 


‘‘A permanent settlement will never be reached until the coal 
miner decides to accept a reduction in wages in line with the 
deflation that has occurred in other industries. So the country 
must realize that a temporary surrender to the miners’ union 
was thought best to prevent our population from freezing next 
winter and to avoid industrial paralysis which was slowly but 
surely being felt in ail sections of the country. ‘He who fights 
and runs away lives to fight another day.’”’ 


“ee 


“It nearly always ends this way,” comments Coal Age; “a 
strike commences with strong arguments in favor of the operators 
and ends with conditions such as make the operators friendly and 
even anxious to concede, because there arrives a time when con- 
cession promises profit.’’ Coal Age admits that President Lewis 
won his fight against liquidation of wages and ‘‘held his men in 
line despite internal dissent.’ But this editor sees the operators 
working together better than ever before, and better equipped 
for the future ‘‘ battle that must be won,’”’-— 


“Tt will be a long battle and one requiring the utmost deter- 
mination and sacrifice, but it must be won if the coal industry 
is to attain the true normalcy so much desired by everybody 
but union labor. Defeat without surrender in a fight for a just 
cause often is more stimulating to morale than victory.” 


There is one feature of the Cleve'and settlement, declares the 
Pittsburgh Leader, that will receive ‘‘the approval of the public 
not less enthusiastically than that of the miners.” It is ‘‘that 
providing for an investigation commission to make a complete 
survey of the bituminous industry.” If it is carried out in 
good faith, believes the New York Tribune, ‘‘the decision may 
well mark a new epoch in industrial relations,’’ for ‘‘it offers a 
real promise of betterment in an industry that has been a per- 
petual menace to the economic health of the nation.”” This part 
of the settlement plan, according to President Lewis, ‘“‘gives 
assurance that constructive reforms will be inaugurated, elimi- 
nating organic ailments in the bituminous coal industry.’’ And 
Mr. Thomas H. Watkins, President of the Pennsylvania Coal 
and Coke Corporation, one of the operators who signed the 
Cleveland agreement, says of the committee of inquiry clause: 


‘For the first time in the coal industry important labor leaders 
and employers have joined together in a crisis and voluntarily 
set up the machine, not only for a resumption of work but for the 
establishment of a public tribunal before whom they engage 
themselves to appear with all the facts of the industrial activities 
of both parties. The recommendations of this commission are 
to be the guide for necessary steps toward a permanent. solution 
as well as for future agreements, negotiated without interference 
or compulsion, except as both sides must bow to the powerful 


opinion of a well-informed public. 
“The document means that reason has been restored to the 
coal industry. .. . 
“We beli at the door has been opens | to a new era in t! 
coal indust : ‘ cors ww publ 1) +} 
1 iz Oo Ing co ill ] i full ( he € n 
of it ry and ani l it into more } é 
] ] 








“I DON'T WANT CRUTCHES—I WANT A 
PERMANENT CURE!" 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 











That some kind of investigation, and eventually a reorganiza- 
tion of the soft-coal industry, is absolutely necessary, is a con- 
clusion agreed upon by scores of papers of varying political and 
economic views. The call for more light on the coal industry, 
and for something beyond mere investigation, has been 
made again and again by our newspaper editors, has been 
heard in Congress, and has already been noted in our col- 
umns. The New York World, the New York Herald, the Newark 
News, argue for the necessity of a thorough-going impartial 
investigation. The Kansas City Star in a recent editorial calls 
attention to the uncertain profits of coal operators, the irregular 
employment of miners, the excessive number both of mines and 
miners. As it puts it, ‘‘a week’s wage for about half a week's 
work, a year’s income for about half a year's business, appear 
to be the expectation of miners and mine operators respec- 
tively.” And then there is an excessive cost of distribution 
‘‘which makes the cost of a ton of coal to the consumer frequently 
five to seven times the cost at the mines.” ‘“‘Can these troubles 
be remedied? and if so how and by whom?” Should the public 
“pay exorbitant prices for coal when an unlimited amount of the 
fuel can be drawn upon? Should thousands suffer from cold in 
the winter and the wheels of industry be stopt at any time when 
there is coal in abundance for both heat and power?’’ These 
questions, concludes The Star, ‘“‘must be answered before the 
coal problem or the coal strike is really settled.” 
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“WETS” AND “DRYS” IN “THE DIGEST’S” PROHIBITION POLL 


‘ ,' YHOEVER SAID THAT THE WOMEN of the 
nation were naturally ‘‘drier” than the men seems to 

have known what he was talking about. At least, 

that seems to be a logical deduction from the trend of the poll of 


2,200,000 women from the voters’ lists of the country with which 
Tue Dicest is supple- 


Eighteenth Amendment is larger than in the main poll, which 
represents a preponderance of masculine opinion. In New York, 
in Wisconsin, in Maryland, and in Louisiana, the women’s vote 
for repeal, leaving out of consideration the vote for modi 
fication in ail three of these States, is larger than the vote for 

enforcement. The main 





menting its main poll. 
The special women’s poll 
has lost 5 per cent. of 
‘‘wetness"’ since the first 
tabulation last week, when 
the returns showed 65 and Volstead Law 
per cent. against ‘‘bone- 
dryness.” The present 
percentage of dampness, 
figured on the basis of 
the tabulation of 55,444 
votes shown at the foot 


Those in favor of repealing 
Amendment 





SUMMARY OF 55,444 WOMEN’S BALLOTS States, 

ON PROHIBITION 
Those in favor of the continuance and strict 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment 


Those in favor of a modification of the Volstead 
Law to permit light wines and beer 


poll shows only’ two 
Maryland and 
Louisiana, in whieh the 
**repeal’’ vote is the larg- 
est of the three. In the 





22.716 vote so far received from 

Kansas, on the other 

21,019 hand, the women of that 

the Prohibition State are shown to be as 
11,709 thoroughly “dry” as are 

ee 55.444 the approximately 15,000 





Kansas voters represented 





of this page, is 60, which 

is one and one-half per cent. “drier” than the general poll. After 
an extremely ‘“‘wet” start in the metropolitan districts of the 
East, the women of the country seem to be on their way to justify 
the familiar contention that they are better friends of Pro- 
hibition, by and large, than are the men-folks, 

It will be noticed, among other interesting details shown in the 
tabulation of the women’s vote, that of the three totals, for en- 
forcement, for modification, and for repeal, the vote for enforce- 
ment is the largest. In the main poll, shown in detail on the 
following page, the vote for modification has been throughout 
the polling, and is still, the largest of the three totals. On the 
other hand, the percentage of women favoring the repeal of the 


in the main poll. It is 
interesting to note that, even in the small returns so far received 
on the women’s poll, Maryland, Louisiana and Kansas, to men- 
tion only three States, so closely foilow their generally recog- 
nized sentiments toward Prohibition, as well as the sentiments 
revealed by so many thousand more votes in the main poll. A 
newspaper editor speaks of the ‘“‘uneanny accuracy” shown by 
carefully conducted polls, even when the percentage of the total 
population polled is small, and a comparison of the votes of the 
women’s poll and of the main poll, State by State, 
nish several cases in point. 
But, if the women are “drier,” 


seems to fur- 


the factory workers continue 





or For For 
Enjor cement Modification Repeal 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 
































IN. 6 5-4 30 390 381 120 
2 New en 90 123 49 
3 Vermont....... 124 126 64 
4 Massachusetts... . 1,494 1,162 - 733 
5 Rhode Island.... 217 218 159 
6 Connecticut. . . 453 471 240 
Tora Vorsgs. . 2,768 2,481 1,365 
MiDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
1 New York. 059 3,760 2,554 
2 New Jersey . ae ae 1,253 745 
3 Pennsylvania. i 1,843 1,635 1,249 
Torat VoTps........ 4,741 6,648 4,548 
EAST oere CENTRAL STATES 
2,319 1,444 733 
3 + aa Pecabines : "572 549 240 
3 Illinois........ 2,355 1,871 1,109 
4 Michigan...... 1,460 939 323 
5 Wisconsin...... 121 289 168 
Tota, VoTEes........ 6,827 5,092 2,573 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
1 Minnesota . 286 315 170 
Poise 6 hess 4 2% 99 91 44 
3 Missouri...... 358 3A6 271 
4 North Dakota... _- — = 
5 South Dakota. . —- — — 
6 Nebraska. ... .. 6 6 4 
aU 304 13 46 
Tora Vores. a 1,053 912 535 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL a 
1 Kentucky..... 627 361 
2 Tennessee. . . G40 400 185 
3 Alabama... .... 226 189 70 
4 Mississippi... .. 116 64 35 
Torvat VoTes........ 1,632 1,280 651 





TABULATION OF THE WOMEN’S 


Votes Received up to and Including August 15, 1922 




















to show an overwhelming predominance of ‘“‘damp’”’ desires. 
VOTE ON PROHIBITION 
F or For F or 
Enforcement Modification Repeal 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 
1 Arkansas — “= — — 
2 Louisiana. ey 102 225 141 
3 Oklahoma. : 154 101 32 
4 Texas.. 746 507 168 
Tota, VoTEs..... 1,002 833 341 
SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 
1 Delaware . 58 77 48 
2 Maryland. 217 250 257 
3 Dist. of C olumbia 293 211 72 
4 Virginia... ; 494 396 211 
5 West Virginia. 828 480 186 
6 North Carolina . 347 193 71 
7 South Carolina. 185 124 65 
8 Georgia ....... 376 367 127 
9 Florida........ 245 177 77 
Toran VoTes........ 3,043 2,275 1,114 
MOUNTAIN STATES 
Montana....... -- —- —: 
2 Idaho. . ‘ 106 83 15 
3 Wyoming ; — ~- —_ 
4% Colorado us 450 324 120 
5 New Mexico.. .. 70 56 19 
6 Arizona. a — — -= 
7 Utah.... s 63 77 24 
8 Nevada....... — = — 
TorTrau VoTEsS........ 689 40. +=178 
PACIFIC STATES 
1 Washington.... 164 112 26 
2 Oregon........ 52 63 14 
3 California... . . 745 783 364 
Tora VoTmgs........ 961 958 404 
Granp ToTAL........ 22,716 21,019 11,709 
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For For For 
Enforcement Modification Repeal 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 














1 Maine.... 3,252 2,710 2,080 
2 New Hampshire 2) 261 2,635 1,141 
3 Vermont...... 1,422 1,370 949 
4 Massachusetts. . 12° 898 13,828 8,162 
5 Rhode Island. . 1,972 2,765 1,773 
6 Connecticut... .. 4,720 6,875 3,702 
Toran VorTes.......... 26,525 30,183 17,807 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
1 New York.... 25,345 41,024 24,343 
2 New Jersey .... 6,157 9,093 5.120 
3 Pennsylvania. . . 21,965 21,746 15,254 
Toran VorTses........ 53,467 71,863 44,717 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
. aR 20,043 17,041 8,261 
2 Indiana. . ; 14,719 11,350 5,215 
3 Illinois: . . ’ 19,235 21,695 12,205 
4 Michigan . : 11,083 10,534 3,683 
5 Wisconsin... ... 8,768 12,327 5,267 
Torat VoTes........ 73,848 72,947 34,631 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
1 Minnesota . . 10,160 10,907 3,903 
Bees £2... Kos 10,732 10,509 4,405 
3 Missouri...... 9,189 8,079 5,147 
4 North Dakota. 2,080 3,070 827 
5 South Dakota. . 2,351 2,212 73 
6 Nebraska. ....., 7,325 6,465 2,436 
7 Kansas. . 8,458 4,180 1,907 
Torat VoTEes........ 50,295 45,422 19,354 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 
1 Kentucky... . 5,086 4,563 3,632 
3 Tennessee. . vighk « 4,876 3,839 1,669 
3 Alabama....... 2,847 2,657 881 
4 Mississippi..... 2,201 1,749 785 
Toran VoTEs........ 15,004 = 12,808 6,967 





TABULATION OF THE PROHIBITION VOTE (MAIN POLL) BY STATES 
Votes Received up to and Including August 8th, 1922 


























For For For 
Enforcement Modification Repeal 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 
1 Arkansas..... 3,412 2,212 1,467 
2 Louisiana 1, '739 3,291 2,147 
3 Oklahoma. 5.915 4,154 1,714 
4 Texas. 9,616 7,929 2,849 
Torat Vores 4 20,682 17,856 8,177 
SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 
1 Delaware , 602 677 400 
2 Maryland . 3,145 4,044 4,093 
3 Dist. of Columbia 2,207 3,507 1,497 
4 Virginia. . 3,705 4,674 2,516 
5 West Virginia. . 2,836 2,633 1,020 
6 North Carolina . 3,384 2,837 1,053 
7 South Carolina. . 1,771 1,638 600 
8 Georgia . 3,130 2,907 1,325 
9 Florida 2,530 2,760 1,195 
Tora VorTes 23,310 25,677 13,699 
MOUNTAIN STATES 
1 Montana. é 1,704 2,701 1,089 
2 Idaho 1,894 2,042 645 
3 Wyoming 679 965 383 
4 Colorado 4,753 3,865 1,825 
5 New Mexico. . 774 768 298 
6 Arizona 821 1,200 426 
7 Utah. 1,540 2,028 837 
8 Nevada 254 575 197 
Tora VorTes : , 12,419 14,144 5,700 
PACIFIC STATES 
1 Washington.. .. 7,243 6,642 2,016 
2 Oregon. . 4,315 4,743 1,220 
3 California 15,407 20,313 8'344 
Torat Vores. 26,965 31,698 11,580 
Granp Tora. 302,515 322,328 162,632 








The latest factory polled, the establishment of the Hudson Motor 
Car Company at Detroit, gives the following return: 


For enforcement..................... . 270 
For modification... ........ a yy A 2,649 
IE aa Sai hc Bp kh Riad «4 754 


The last two factories polled, both automobile factories, have 
shown a far greater strength for the modification of the Volstead 
Act to permit light wines and beer than for repeal of the Pro- 
hibition Amendment. Combining the five polls which have thus 
far been taken among factory workers, the results run: 


a IND 9 ods Pee x 5.0 «ees 4 at 914 
We Ma a aaa ec ettessce4 . 7,598 
ST _ OTS Oo aT RCE NRE 3,315 


The workers in these five representative factories, all of which 
were polled with every care that the vote might be fair and 
unbiased, are registered, it will be seen, at a ratio of approx- 
imately 11 to 1 against ‘*bone-dryness.”’ 

Nevertheless, observes a paragrapher in the Houston Post, 
‘Our idea of an optimist is a man who can study Tue Literary 
Dicest poll and smack his lips in rejuvenated and strengthened 
hope.” This is no joke, agree a number of such fair-minded and 
judicious commentators as the New York Evening Post and the 
Philadelphia North American, both with “dry” inclinations, 
and the New York Times, with a ““wettish” tendency. The more 
extreme champions of ‘‘bone-dry”’ Prohibition agree with even 
more enthusiasm. They go to the extent of arguing, as in the 
ease of several correspondents, that even to discuss the pos- 
sibility of a change in our present ‘dry’’ laws verges on high treason. 
Officials of the Anti-Saloon League throughout the country, fol- 
lowing the argument of William H. Anderson and Wayne 
Wheeler, leaders of the Anti-Saloon League, who have been 
quoted in these pages, hold that Tue Dicest’s poll “doesn’t 


mean anything,” that a majority of the people of the corntry are 
in favor of the continuance and enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act. They challenge the wisdom 
of the poll since, they believe, it is giving a false idea of the Pro- 
hibition sentiment of the country, as well as furnishing encour- 
agement to law-breakers. The American Issue, a leading organ of 
the ‘“‘drys,’’ quotes at length a long editorial from The American 
Legion Weekly, a leading organ of the American Legion, as 
authority for the poll’s unreliability. A good many thorough 
Prohibitionists, however, take the stand that the poll is reliable, 
that it shows truthfully the state of public sentiment with re- 
gard to Prohibition, and that THe Digest has rendered a great 
service, not only to the country at large, but also to Prohibi- 
tionists, in showing the strength of the antagonism which the 
“bone-dry”’ advocates must meet. As one anonymous corre- 
spondent points out, armies are dependent for their effectiveness 
on the excellence of their intelligence service, which gives them 
information of the country through which they must march, 
and the strength of the enemy they must meet. Harry M. 
Chalfant, Editor of the Pennsylvania Edition of The American 
Issue, official organ of the Pennsylvania Anti-Saloon League, 
takes this attitude. “‘As we see it,’”’ he writes, in the course of an 
editorial on the roll: 

“Tue Lirerary Digest is rendering a great public service in 
thus tabulating the sentiment of the people. It shows con- 
clusively that the work of bringing America to the prohibition 
standard is by no means accomplished, but that there lies 


. abead of us decades of the hardest kinds of agitational and edu- 


cational work, and the people with whom we must deal are the 
modificationists. They must be shown that wine and beer are 
intoxicating and that they can not be brought back without 
doing one of two things: We must either repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment or permit it to become a farce and a dead letter. 
To make a farce of it can not be approved of for one moment by 
any patriotic American. Such action would be in utter defiance 
of all orderly Government. To repeal the Amendment is the 





-10 


only sane thing that can be done, if we must have wine and beer. 
But to repeal the Amendment means a reversal back to the days 
of the grogery, the distillery and the brewery. 

“The American people have set their faces toward the ulti- 
mate extinction of the commercialized beverage alcohol traffic. 
That that purpose can be achieved only by the maintenance of 
strict enforcement, we are fully convinced, and it is useless to 
shut our eyes to the mountain of difficulty being thrown in the 
way by the advocates of wine and beer. It is a mountain that 
can be removed, but not in a day and not without loyal service 
and generous sacrifice of time, money and energy.” 


The Philadelphia North American, one of the stanchest 
friends of Prohibition, takes a similar stand as to the reliability 
of the poll, its importance in the present unsettled state of the 
Prohibition question, and the lesson it carries for those who be- 
lieve that the present laws against the liquor traffic should be 
continued and enforced. Im the course of a two-column edi- 
torial analysis of the 
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over repeal by a vote Of 18,285 to 12,520, a ratio of three 
to two. 

“Tue Lirerary Dicest’s canvass should bring high encour- 
agement to the supporters of Prohibition. It not only clearly 
demonstrates that repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment is im- 
possible, but it reveals that there is only one dangerous issue to 
be met—the agitation for changing the Volstead Act so as to 
permit the sale of light wines and beers. _ Prohibitionists should 
promptly accept this challenge of the brewers and bootleggers, 
and meet it with facts and irrefutable arguments, the only 
weapons with which they have ever won. 

“*Let them impress it upon the public mind that legalized sale 
of light wines and beers would bring back the licensed saloon, 
and that the licensed saloon inevitably would become a vast dis- 
tributing agency for the bootleggers. 

“In this controversy Pennsylvania ought to play a leading 
part, because it is the one State which has furnished a demon- 
stration of what toleration of the licensed saloon means. Upon 
the plea that the State should control the sale of aleoholic bever- 
ages complying with 
the Volstead Act, and 





poll, the Philadelphia 
editor observes: 


‘Nation-wide atten- 
tion has deservedly 
been attracted by Tue 
Lrrerary Dicest’s poll 
of 10,000,000 voters on 
the Prohibition and 





soldiers’ bonus ques- % ny Y 
tions, the latest report SS 8 fae 
classifying the first tif Ve ee 
480,000 ballots. Altho . yo FALL ELECTION. 
some partizans on both ; Pi , 4 
sides of theseimportant ary Pouines * | 


issues complain that the Gi option ATTITUDE 
canvass is faulty and Ye YL hfe ge - 
may be misleading, : My’ ‘ 
publicists and political Go Cf aS 
students generally ac- 
cept the figures as pro- 
viding a fairly accurate 
index to publie senti- 
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should have tax rev- 
enue therefrom, the 
State Administration 
eaused the passage of 
an enforcement law 
with a license provision. 
The practical result has 
been perpetuation of 
the saloon system, and 
its use as a law-defy- 
ing, booze-distributing 
agency for the boot- 
leggers. And that is 
precisely what would 
follow, in every non- 
Prohibition State, a 
yielding to the decep- 
tive plea for light wines 
and beers.” 


The preceding quo- 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. - 
tations, from two lead- 








ment. 

*‘Any suggestion, from whatever source, that the test is not 
fairly conducted or that it is inspired by some ulterior motive 
may be dismissed at once. The character of Tue Literary D1- 
GEsT is too firmly established to permit the slightest suspicion 
that it would act in bad faith or suspend observance of its high 
standard of editorial integrity. In conducting this laborious 
and costly test of sentiment on two vital questions it is perform- 
ing a useful public service. The results should be unusually 
enlightening, because this kind of poil provides an opportunity 
for voters to express their views unhampered by party affilia- 
tions or predilections for candidates, which are factors in in- 
fluencing the voting at regular elections. 

**On both sides complaints have been made that the poll covers 
chiefly ‘the enemy’s country’; that women are not being can- 
vassed in equal numbers with men, and that the vote is drawn 
from a class of citizens which includes comparatively few of the 
nation’s laboring folk. But in a matter of this kind all such 
variations and divergences necessarily extend in opposite direc- 
tions, and thus-have a way of neutralizing one another. Ex- 

recognize that in the general average there is an indication 
of almast uncanny accuracy... . 

“The poll provides a conclusive indication of the attitude of 
the country toward repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. As 
between strict enforcement and repeal, forty-seven of the forty- 
eight States favor the former, the majority being 80,000; Mary- 
land alone gives a lead to the repeal proposal. 

“Analysis of the vote by States reveals a sentiment which 
leaves the ‘wets’ no hope of making gains in Congress sufficient 
to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment—and a repealer, of course, 
would never be ratified by the legislatures of thirty-six States. 
Nor is there anything in the figures to justify the liquor advocates 
in hoping that Congress will make any material change in the 
Volstead Act. ‘ 

‘*The poll shows that anti-Prohibition sentiment is strongest in 
the industrial regions, with their crowded cities and large foreign- 
born populations. Outside of these centers the country is pre- 
dominantly and irrevocably dry. Even Massachusetts votes 


11,189 for strict enforcement to 6,971 for repeal, and in Pennsyl- 
vania, once the citadel of the liquor traffic, Prohibition wins 


ing Prohibitionist au- 
thorities, not only answer several Prohibitionist attacks on 
the poll, but also serve as a reply to the protests of several 
pubiicists of the ‘‘wet’’ persuasion, who have been objecting to 
Tue Dicest’s custom of printing ‘‘dry’’ attacks on the veracity 
of its poll without saying anything in its own defense. The 
Sacramento Bee, which is strongly opposed to the continuance 
and enforcement of the present ‘‘dry’’ laws, has been especially 
disturbed by THe Diaest’s liberal quotations of attacks on the 
significance of its poll by Mr. Anderson, head of the Anti-Saloon 
League in New York State, Wayne Wheeler, General Counsel 
of the League at Washington, and by several other uncompli- 
mentary members of the same organization. In the course of 
an extended editorial analysis of the ballots, the Bee joins the 
extreme ‘‘dry” contingent in accusing THe Digest of unfair- 
ness. The articles accompanying the weekly tabulations of the 
vote, protests the California editor, are made up exclusively 
of counsels to, and apoiogies for, the “‘drys.’”” He pessimisti- 
eally concludes: 


” 


“Tue Digest quotes at length Mr. Anderson’s alibi for the 
‘dry’ contingent, without one word on the other side. Probably, 
when the poll is finished—provided its showing of ‘damp’ senti- 
ment keeps up—Mr. Anderson will assert that the whole thing 
is utterly unreliable, that the majority opinion of the country is 
really ‘bone-dry,’ and Tue Digest will agree with him.” 

Supplementing the opinions of the two Prohibitionist authori- 
ties quoted herewith, Tue Digest will present in its next issue 
considerable evidence and testimony that the present poll is 
a genuinely national test of public opinion. Interpreters of the 
““wet” and ‘‘moist” persuasions, whose view of the facts brought 
out is naturally quite different from the construction put upon 
them in the quotations from the Pennsylvania editors, will 
also be given an opportunity to express their opinions. 
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WOMEN, FACTORY WORKERS, AND THE BONUS 


HE WOMEN OF THE COUNTRY, judging by the 
present returns, lyentapineta to 55,000, on Tue Dicest’s 
2,200,000 women voters, are almost as 
strongly in favor of the bonus as they 


special poll of 2 
are in favor of some 
amelioration of the dry laws. The 


A combination of the bonus vote in five large factories of 
the country indicates that working men and women are about 
half as strongly in favor of the bonus as they are in favor of a 
The returns show that 
voted 12 to 1 


modification of the present liquor laws. 


these workers 
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poll, in the case of the bonus vote, more impressive. tion, therefore, that the workers in these factories were actually 
While the main poll, as summarized in the middle cf this more interested in the bonus, both for and against it, than 
I how irther majority of 1,000 over last week agzinst they were in the matter of Prohibition, in spite of their far 


12,000, the 
polls shows a proportion of 


the bonus, making a total unfavorable vote of 
latest of Tue Dic 
more than 10 to 1 in favor of the proposition. 
poll, which was taken in the Detreit faetory of the 
Motor Car Compan 
In favor of th 
Opposed 


est’s factory 
The figures ia the 
Eudson 
y, stand: 


e bonus .. 


larger majority in favor of ‘‘dampness.’’ Some 2,000 workers’ 


ballots were left blank on the Pro iibition question, and voted on 
the bonus. 


737 475 votes have thus far | 


Turning for purposes of comparison to the main poll, 
een cast for Prohibition, to 777,816 on 
the subject of the bonus, which would seem to indicate that more 
than 9,000 persons who were iaterested in voting on the Pro- 


hibicion question did not care to vote on the bonus. 








THE WOMEN’S VOTE, BY STATES, ON THE SOLDIERS’ BONUS 


Votes Received up to and Including August 15th, 1922 


Vole Vote 
** Ves’ , “No” 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 








1 Maine..... 4% ; 458 412 

2 New Hampshire, = 130 126 

3 Vermont. = 176 139 

4 Massachusetts . 1,049 1,692 

5 Rhode Island... . 330 282 

6 Connecticut... . . : ; 583 580 

Tora VoTEs.... ; 3,326 3,211 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 

PO Ea ee 4,041 4,436 

2 New Jersey...... 1,606 1,214 

3 Pennsylvania. 2'829 1,822 

SE EE an Oe on 4S aati cnr 8,476 (A472 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 

1 MNOS is. 0% coc). Bae aes 2,944 1,477 

2 Indiana....... dikielbiess 883 450 

3 _lllinois . 3,642 1,565 

4" Michigan. SS ee eae 1,800 873 

5 Wisconsim........:... * 385 186 





Toran VorTEs. 9,654 4,551 


WEST NORTH C EN TR: AL STATES 








ee ae 484 72 
2 Iowa..... 5 a ubunaias a de 181 
3 Missouri. . . le a 690 308 
4 North Dakota............ — — 
5 South Dakota............ — . 
gE ee 12 5 
PN sc SR ess 385 11 
Mowan Vous. dF) ) Avete... 1,725 737 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 
S Ss. cabo sepatat ey 1,019 612 
i A Sea aoa a 605 630 
Pe Poe PEEPS 285 200 
4 Mississippi............... 95 122 
re 2,004 1,564 

















Vote Vote 
“Yes” “No” 
SOUTH a. ANTIC STATES 
Delaware. . . 82 107 
3 Maryland. . 361 359 
3 District of Columbia. . 279 275 
4 Virginia. ... 486 614 
5 West Virginia. ’ 980 510 
6 North Carolina 336 288 
7 South Carolina 171 213 
8 Georgia...... re 394 475 
9 Florida. . ; ye 258 228 
Tora Vores. 3,347 ~ 3,069 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 
1 Arkansas.... — — 
2 Louisiana. . 298 184 
3 Oklahoma.... do hes 205 71 
| tap gE yee 877 546 
Torat VoTEs... ite ona 1,380 801 
| MOUNTAIN STATES 
EERE RS PE a a ee — 
/&  —~ eee PR 103 95 
3 Wyoming................ — a= 
Oe I a n'a wdc sob wished 488 363 
5° New Merieo.:............ 99 46 
TN — -— 
eC re ee 100 63 
| fl aly Sie RE ei — — 
WORE oo ov adie nce ee areca 790 567 
PACIFIC STATES 
1 Washington.............. 161 136 
2 Oregon... ....-sesecceees 86 36 
OME... cc acecvacce 1,111 713 
EE, 25. = ata nw 9 ois acme 4 1, 
DO Sa 32,060 22,857 
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OHIO, “DRY” AND “REGULAR” 
HE WAVE OF INSURGENCY that has been in 


evidence in other States where Republican primaries 

have been held recently—Indiana, Pennsylvania, North 
Dakota and Iowa—dashed against a solid breakwater of party 
regularity in the recent Ohio primary, while at the same time the 
‘“wet” wave which has been indicated by Tae Dicest’s poll in 
Ohio and other States, dashed against a substantial ‘“‘dry’’ wall, 
we are assured by a score of Ohio papers. For.the winner of the 
Republican nomination for Governor not only is a ‘‘regular of 
regulars,’ as one editor puts it, but he apparently is so dry that 
he found it no trouble to secure 


Republican Erie (Pa.) Times, confirms the general belief that 
Ohio has a greater number of political aspirants than any other 
State in the Union. 

Carmi A. Thompson, who was chosen to run against Vic 
Donaghey, winner of the Democratic nomination for Governor, 
is a former Treasurer of the United States, former secretary to 
President Taft, and former Speaker of the Ohio House of Rep- 
resentatives. According to the Chicago Tribune (Rep.), he 
has the support of the same newspapers in the State that sup- 
ported Mr. Harding in the Presidential primary fight against 
General Leonard Wood, and of the Republican machines in 
Cleveland, Toledo, Dayton, Cincinnati, Canton and Columbus. 

Both Thompson and Donaghey 





the backing of the Anti-Saloon 
League of Ohio. He is, more- 
over, an old friend of President 
Harding’s, ‘‘and his  vietory 
means that the Republicans of 
Ohio are willing to follow the lead 
of Mr. Harding,”’ observes the 
independent Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger. 

The interpretation of the Ohio 
skirmish as a “dry” victory is 
based upon the fact that Carmi 
A. Thompson, who received 
the Republican nomination for 
the governorship; ex-Congressmarn 
Fess, Republican choice for Sen- 
ator—whom the Baitimore Sun, 
ealls ‘“‘dry as Hades’’—and 
Charles C. Crabbe, Republican 
nominee for Attorney-General, 
are for Prohibition and its en- 
foreement. Other factors which 
entered into the balloting were 
the railroad and coal strikes, 
the Harding Administration, pro- 
gressiveism, and the soldier bonus. 
Senator Pomerene, renominated 
by the Democrats, was opposed 
by both organized labor and the 
anti-Saloon League, we are told, 
yet he was given a generous 
plurality and already is being 


CARMI A. 








THOMPSON. 


Ohio Republicans pick him to run for Governor, either because 
he is ““dry"’ and “‘regular,”’ or in spite of it. 


are known to be safely “dry,” 
we are told by the Democratic 
Canton News. 

For these and other reasons, 
the victory of Thompson, Dona- 
ghey, Fess and Crabbe is looked 
upon by many correspondents 
and editors as a “dry” victory. 
“The ‘dry’ forees of the State 
have won a sweeping victory,” 
wrote the Columbus correspon- 
dent of the New York Tribune on 
the day following the primary, 
when it was known that the 
avowed ‘wet’’ candidate for Gov- 
ernor had polled less than eight 
per cent. of the total vote cast 
for the nine Republican candi- 
dates. ‘‘The main fight,’’ agrees 
the Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger, ‘‘was between the ‘drys’ 
and the ‘wets,’ with the result 
favoring the ‘drys.’ ”’ 
every case the ‘dry’ candidate was 


**Tn nearly 


successful,’’ declares the Demo- 
cratic Chillicothe News-Advertiser, 
while The American Issue, of 
Westville, O., official organ of the 
anti-Saloon League, goes more 
into detail in explaining the vic- 
tory which it helped to bring about: 





“Not only did both parties 





talked of as a Democratic Presi- 

dential possibility in 1924. The fact that organized labor could 
not accomplish his defeat leads the Washington Star (Ind.) to 
conclude that the labor vote is undeliverable; that ‘“‘labor wears 
its own hat and does its own thinking.’’ As for the soldier 
bonus, advocacy of this form of compensation “‘did not aid a 
single candidate, nor was opposition to the bonus a handicap,” 
believes the independent New York Evening Post. 

For the first time women voted in an Ohio primary, and on 
this account a heavy vote was anticipated, but according to the 
Detroit Free Press (Ind.) the total was less than a third of the 
vote ordinarily cast at election time. ‘‘In Cleveland,” says 
this near-by paper, ‘‘less than half the number of women expected 
to register actually appeared for registration, while other cities 
report that the women cast not more than a third of the vote.” 
But there was no dearth of candidates. More than a hundred 
persons sought the various offices from Governor, United States 
Senator, and Judge of the Supreme Court down, and so great 
was the confusion, according to the Democratic Sandusky Star- 
Journal, that ‘“‘when the ballot was being marked the average 
voter had no idea what he was doing.’’ Twenty-three persons 
sought the six nominations to the State Senate and eighty the 
sixteen to the House, and this showing, in the opinion of the 


nominate gubernatorial candidates 
who are committed to Prohibition and its enforcement, and 
associate with them nominees who are ‘dry,’ but the Republican 
party triumphantly nominated for Attorney-General Charles 
C. Crabbe, author of the Crabbe Enforcement Act, without 
doubt the most hated man in Ohio by the followers of Barley- 
corn, Baechus and Gambrinus. 

‘**The results of the primary election further disclose that the 
people have no mind at all to favor so-called light wine and beer, 
for C. Homer Durand, who made his campaign for nomination for 
Governor on that issue, ran a poor third in the Republican ranks.” 


The victory of Thompson, Fess, and Crabbe, maintains the Re- 
publican Boston Herald, now identifies the Republican ticket of one 
of our solid States with the Prohibition cause. Says The Herald: 


“Ohio is east of the center of population. It hasfurnished nearly 
all the Presidents whom the Republican Party has elected since 
the Civil War. Its leaders have been the nation’s leaders; its 
thought has been the nation’s thought. It is a dominant State 
in the affairs of the nation. Whereas thirty years ago the Re- 
publicans through their leadership very distinctly declined any 
affiliation with Prohibition or Prohibitionists, to-day they are 
in their nominations for office—the most valid of all tests—mak- 
ing exactly that acknowledgment.” 


The Democratic Baltimore Sun, however, has its own ideas 
as to the meaning of the “‘dry”’ vietory in Ohio: 
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WARREN G.'S PA. 
—Westerman in the Columbus Ohio State Journal. 
UNWELCOME GUESTS. 

















HIS MISTAKE. 


—Kuhn in the Indianapolis News. 








‘*When the votes of the three ‘wet’ gubernatorial candidates are 
added together there is little consolation in the totals for the 
‘dry’ people. Thompson was the Anti-Saloon League's choice, 
but he is not regarded as a Volsteadite and refused to state his 
position. He was the most available candidate for the Prohi- 
bitionists, and they backed him more as a matter of expediency 
than of principle. 

“The successful Democratic candidate for Governor was also 
‘not placed’ on the Volstead issue. Pomerene, the winning 
Democratic candidate for Senator, did not emphasize this issue 
either, but the ‘drys’ knew his record and he was the recipient of 
the well-known Anti-Salocn League curse, which in this case 
seems to have proved a blessing. 

“Tf the ‘drys’ can get any comfort out of Ohio, they are welcome 
to it. The truth appears to be that it is a victory for the Hard- 
ing-Daugherty machine, and not for Volsteadism. The Anti- 
Saloon League was smart enough to hitch their cart to that 
machine and thus avoid the appearance of an absolute 
defeat.”’ 


In the opinion of the East Liverpool (O.) Review (Rep.), 
however, the Ohio primary outcome can be interpreted both as 
a ‘“‘dry"’ victory and as an endorsement of the Harding Ad- 
ministration. And we find the latter opinion shared by such well- 
known Republican journals as the Minneapolis Tribune, Wash- 
ington Post, Philadelphia Inquirer, Kansas City Journal and 
Baltimore American. The Post credits the Democratic victories 
of Mr. Donaghey and Senator Pomerene to ‘‘the strength of 
personal followings and to special or local issues,’’ and it sees 
in the Republican result a solid party front in the coming elec- 
tion. As further evidence to the Philadelphia Bulletin of the 
regularity of party action, no single Ohio Congressman was re- 
fused a renomination, and the Philadelphia Inquirer points out: 
“Because of the results of the primaries in other States, such 
as Indiana, Iowa, Pennsylvania and North Dakota, all eyes 
were focused on Ohio, and the outcome must be conceded 
as a remarkable personal triumph for President Harding.” 
“Those who have watched the Ohio primary to form an estimate 
of the attitude of this State toward the Harding Administration 
have received their answer,” asserts the Cleveland Commercial, 
and other Republican and independent Ohio papers which 
maintain that the Ohio primary result was first of all an endorse- 


ment of President Harding’s Administration include the Marietta 
Register-Leader, the Columbus Ohio State Journal, the Canton 
Repository, the Lorain Times-Herald, the Cincinnati Commercial . 
Tribune, the Toledo Times, and the Zanesville Times-Recorder. 
This attitude is thus explained by the Republican Kansas City 
Journal: 


“The Ohio voters have signified their appreciation of the 
enactment of the budget law; of legislation to aid the farmer, such 
as the addition of $25,000,000 to the revolving fund of the farm 
loan board; of the enlargement of powers of the war finance cor- 
poration; of the reduction of the public debt of $425,000,000; 
and of the decrease in appropriations from estimates of $1,500,- 
000,000. 

“Ohio Republicans have recognized the tremendous value to 
the country of the reduction of the Federal tax burden by $835,- 
000,000 for 1922. Accomplishments such as this in a time when 
high taxation constituted a threat to the stability of business 
enterprise can not be overcome by the idle attacks of the Ad- 
ministration’s enemies. 

“The voters have indorsed the Administration that made the 
Washington Armaments Conference possible, resulting in a 
marked reduction of naval armaments, a Treaty to promote the 
perpetuation of peace, and the pacification of troubled affairs 
in the Far East. They have approved the policy of remaining 
away from the Genoa Conference and the consequent entangle- 
ment that would have resulted from it.”’ 


“But how would Mr. Thompson have stood at the finish if 
the primary fight had been a straightaway battle between him- 
self as the Harding candidate and any other of the eight remain- 
ing candidates running as an anti-Harding candidate?’ asks 
the Dayton News (Dem.), ex-Governor Cox’s paper. The eight 
losing candidates combined polled at least fifty per cent. more 
votes than Thompson did, notes the independent Springfield 
Republican. The Akron Times (Ind. Dem.), in fact, sees a 


Democratic gain as a result of the Ohio skirmish: 


‘In the State at large, the Republican gain was less than 30 per 
cent.; in scores of localities there was a decrease. The Democratic 
gain in the State at large was better than 100 per cent.; in many 
places it ran as high as 300 per cent. This in spite of the fact 
that the Republican contest involved nine gubernatorial con- 
testants, while the Democratic numbered but three.” 
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BORAH AND A THIRD PARTY 


sé HE DUTY TO REVOLT,” a headline in a recent 

issue of The Nation, is not more belligerent than the 

text beneath it. “‘The old parties are but creatures 
of a worn-out and rotten economic system; there is no hope for 
them,” we are told. Also, ‘‘One can not talk with group of 
Americans, whatever their situation in life, without how 
disgusted with current polities they are and how happy they 
would be to break away from their past allegiance.’’ Also, ‘‘there 
is no doubt in our minds that 


secure a State office; when men in Congress vote for tariff sub- 
sidies for themselves; when you see the slow but certain processes 
by which a shipping combine proposes to take over, for a poor 
song, ships that cost this Government billions, and Congress 
trying to give a bonus with every ship; when you see the richest 
country on earth with the largest stock of gold ever held by 
a people before—three billions more than it was when the war 
began—losing its prestige and trade abroad and taking no for- 
ward step to save the economic fabric at home, then you say 
in your heart that you do know why there is unrest and 
dissatisfaction. 
““And, listen! Are you a good citizen if you fail to act 
as your heart prompts? 





if Senator William E. Borah 
should rise in his seat in the 
Senate and announce that he 
had eut loose from the body 
of death which is the Repub- 
liean party and would hence- 
forth lead a new party, people 
would aeclaim him as a Moses, 
even without waiting to read 
his platform.” 

To be sure, this is not the 
only effort to launch a third 
party. Within the past few 
months the New York World 
(Dem.) and the New York 
Journal of Commerce have 
argued that both the old 
parties are bankrupt and we 
need a new one. The Labor 
World, owned and published 
by the Labor Unions of Spo- 
kane, Wash., reminds us that 
the recent Farmer-Labor con- 
vention in Seattle voted to 
‘place a third party in the 
field this year,” and still an- 
other is described—vaguely, 
as the plan itself is still a bit 
vague—by Frederic J. Haskin, 
who writes from Washington 
to the Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel. Says he, 





“A new political party is 
promised for the 1924 cam- 
paign. It will be known as the 
Liberal party, according to the 
story that has reached Wash- 
ington. It will present a na- 
tional ticket and may put 
candidates into the field in 
various States. 

“As yet the new movement 
lacks a leader and a financial 
angel, it is understood, and 
these may be regarded as 
rather serious deficiencies. It 








A MAN ON HORSEBACK. 
“People would acclaim him as a Moses’ if he would arise and lead 
a new political party, says The Nation, but Senator Borah, here 
photographed at his favorite diversion, says nothing. 


“That is making the move- 
ment for a new party among 
the Republicans. It is the 
inner conscience working upon 
the bias and prejudice of 
years.” 

More representative of the 
press in general, however, is 
such comment as that of the 
Kansas City (Ind. 
which, after quoting the “en- 
thusiasts,”” who ask why Borah 
should not lead a third party, 


Times 


says: 


*“One reason is 1912. Borah 
was a strong Roosevelt man. 
The third party movement 
that year looked promising 
far more promising than it 
does to-day. Borah was ex- 
pected to be one of its leaders. 
He considered the matter, and 
was considering it when the 
campaign ended. 

“The Senator from Idaho 
is regarded as one of the most 
independent men in the Sen- 
ate. But there is no Senator 
who appreciates more keenly 
the value of the Republican 
label in a northern State. It 
was worth everything to thou- 
sands of State and local candi- 
dates in 1920. 

‘Judging the future by the 
past, it is a good guess that 
Senator Borah will continue 
to wear the label he now has 
instead. of trading it for one 
whose value is extremely 
uncertain.” 

Senator Borah ‘‘let himse!f 
in”’ for all this by afew remarks 
of his in the course of a recent 
speech in the Senate, it ap- 
pears. As he is quoted in a 
Washington dispatch to the 
New York World: 


“Ts there any doubt that 








has proponents, but not pro- 

tagonists. Its machine is in the building, but the lubricating oi 
and fuel are not in sight. Also it may be said that the prospectus 
does not set forth the big idea that is to vitalize the new 
movement.” 


Thanks, possibly, to its having named a leader at the outset, 
The Nation’s demand for a third party has called forth more 
recent comment than the other two projects combined, and it 
is not all of it unfavorable comment, either. Welcoming the 
idea, the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette (Dem.) says: 


**When your fellow citizens cheat and bribe at primaries and 
elections; when public bodies are influenced by secret power or 
selfish purposes; when you see candidates spending a king's 
ransom, yet they file affidavits that they spent only $4,125 to 


there is a political revolution 
on in this country? We may not feel it in all its effects here in 
Washington, but it has reached here. The people are resentful 
of the fact that the promises to lift the burden have not 
been kept. Business men are actually borrowing money to pay 
their taxes!” 

And yet the Dayton News (Dem.) remarks that ‘‘men like 
Borah can render the best service to their party by staying 
within its folds and holding the mirror, as it were, up to nature.” 
On the whole, The Nation’s idea meets with discouragement, 
but in certain quarters it bears unexpected fruit. Says the 
Boston Herald (Rep.), for instance: 

“The third party idea is sheer nonsense. 
dent’ has considerable merit.” 


‘Borah for Presi- 
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OURS AGAIN A LAND OF PLENTY 


VERYBODY’S POCKET NERVE responds instantly 
and most agreeably to the Agricultural Department's 
prediction of bumper crops, which, as Theodore H. 
Price tells the New York Daily News Record, will ‘“‘add at present 
prices well over $1,000,000,000 to the farmers’ purchasing power.” 
1s the Minneapolis Journal observes, ‘“‘when the farmer 


ospers, all other forms of industry and business march to the 


ne happy tune,” and The Wall Street Journal remerks: ‘‘Out 





the soil Nature has t n and handed to the American peopl 
first fundamenta business.”” Moreover, as the 
iington He . bumper crops ‘““mean c! 

t more abundan 16 ¢ I iS OF ll I i 
indeed is the picture The Herald skete! of *‘ pros? 
offing ’’: 

‘There will 1 farmhouse mortgages 1 ned. It will ‘be 

ppy harvest moon me of the old-fashioned sort with plenty 


ed corn ears and big pumpkins and fat steers at: the count; 
irs. For the fourth time in the history of the United States 
here will be about three billion bushels of corn. Over a million 
ons of hay more than ever before has been produced in the 
nited States is predicted. Only once since the Pilgrims sighted 
Plymouth Rock has a larger potato crop been grown. It looks 
assuredly like a winter of country dances and now automobiles.” 
Statistical, and therefore a bit dry, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s foreeast nevertheless presents figures that have almost 
sensational effect when viewed in the mass. For example, the 


Albany Evening Journal tells us, 


“Of oats, there will be upward of 1,200,000 bushels; barley, 
192,000,000; rye, 79,000,000 or more; sweet potatoes, 112,000,000 
bushels; buekwheat, 13,800,000; rice, 38,700,000; sugar-beets, 
5,080,000 tons; apples, 202,000,000 bushels; peaches, 56,000,000 
bushels} peanuts, 679,000,000 pounds; tobacco, 1,425,000,000 
pounds. There is nothing within reasonable possibility that 
can now compel any considerable downward revision of the 
estimates. It is quite likely that in some cases at least, the actual 
harvest will exceed the estimate.”’ 


All this, thinks the Detroit News, is “ partieularly cheering in 
view of the fact that we have been told so frequently of late that 











“SCAT!” 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 











_ thing has happened. 











HIS FAVORITE BOOK. 








Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 
fast becoming an industrial nation rather than an agri- 
cultural one.”’ As the Michigan er goes on to say: 
“The ink on the 1920 census was hardly dry before it was 
pointed out to us by sociologists and economists and hy some 


persons who were neither the one nor the other, that 51.9 per 
cent. of our population now dwelt in the cities, and what could 
we expect from this distressing situation? Nor was there any 
answer either to the assertion or to the question, for there were 
the facts in the U. 8. census, and they could not be denied. 
**And now come the bumper crops in corn and hay and pota- 
toes and peaches and toba¢co and what not. Our farms, to 
which we were urged to drive back our man-power, are yielding 
this year as abundantly as they have ever yielded before. Some- 
Either those who stayed on the farms have 
worked harder or more effectively with improved machinery, or 
else those who left the farms were not greatly needed there. 
Let economists figure that out as they please. The fact remains 
that even with our alleged depopulated farms we have produced 
a bumpercrop. That's a fact more solid than any census figure.” 


However, altho ‘‘seventeen of the leading crops will be worth 
well over $7,000,000,000, a sum large enough to spread prosperity 
thickly over the great farming belts and extend it to the com- 
mercial centers,’”’ prices will fall, predicts the Brooklyn Eagle. 
And this Democratic journal goes on to denounce the ‘‘stupid- 
ity” of the present Republican Congress, declaring: 


“Congress is building a tariff wall which will practically cut 
off the foreign market for American foodstuffs, and the members 
of the agricultural bloc are voting or it. The maintenance of 
prices depends upon a foreign market for those goods which 
Americans can not consume, and we can not begin to consume the 
3,000,000,000 bushels of corn and 805,000,000 bushels of wheat 
now coming to harvest. 

“‘Under normal conditions this surplus would be a benefit to 
the world as well as to our own people. . . . But the goods 
from our markets are being kept out so that our grain can not 
be exchanged for them, the natural process which is the basis 
of all commercial prosperity. 

“‘There is one possible benefit to the consumers of our cities 
from this high tariff wall. If the farmers can’t sell their grain 
abroad they will have to compete against each other in the home 
market, and that ought to make prices cheaper here at home.” 


F. F. V., “‘colyumist” for the New York Tribune, remarks 
meanwhile, 

‘‘ American farmers have announced the imminence of bumper 
crops. It has not yet been decided, tho, whether the continued 


high prices of foodstuffs will be due to the cost of transportation 
or the high wages paid the extra hands required for the harvest.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Tue Irish race is marred by excess of jockeying.— Washington 
Post. 


Wuart the coal industry needs is more picking and less choos- 
ing.—Washington Post. 


Mr. Hays wants it understood that he will reform, not revamp, 
the movies.—Cleveland Commercial 


Even when the will of the people is exprest, it is frequently 
earried through by slow freight.— Washington Post. 


Tue doctors say that people don’t drink enough water. How’d 
it do to pass a law prohibiting the drinking of water?—Roanoke 
Times. 


Some foreigners are in New York learning what effect Prohi- 
bition has upon the nation. They are in the right church but in 
the wrong pew.—Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette. 


Our European associates who indignantly reject the formula 
of peace without victory now seem to be enjoying victory without 
peace.—Coal Trade Journal (New York). 


Ir has been discovered that the German five-pfennig piece 
is just as good in the slot at the subway station as a nickel. 
Something was needed to boost the value of German money.— 
New York.Sun. 


Tuere will be a sneaking suspicion that this agitation in 
Congress regarding the sale of liquor on American boats is 
aimed primarily at having an investigating committee named.— 
Manila Bulletin. 


Mayse the British refusal to aid America in sweeping liquor 
smugglers from the seas was inspired by a fear that Englishmen 
wouldn’t be able to tell a rum-runner from a United States 
Shipping Board craft.—New York Tribune. 

““PaDEREWSKI will abandon politics,” item. 
Not surprizing in a dev- 


says a news 


G. O. P.—Gone Over to the Progressives.—Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 

Txe unrest of Russia still threatens the rest of Europe.— 
Washington Post. 


Wuat we need is a system that can fuel all the people all the 
time.—Columbia Record. 


France is evidently convinced that across the Rhine lies 
Germany.— Washington Post. 


Ir we treat Europe so badly, she may not invite us to her 
next war.—Muskegon Chronicle. 


Txuus far Tue Lirerary Dicsst’s poll contains comfort for 
wets and discomfort for vets.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Lioyp GrorGe complains of fatigue and poverty, and he is 
going to cure both by writing a book.—Philadelphia Record. 


Tue Anti-Saloon League apparently holds that if at first it 
doesn’t succeed, it should dry, dry again.— Washington Post. 


Tue dictionary defines Prohibition as “the act of prohibiting.” 
However, the definition was arrived at before we had Prohibition. 
—Cleveland Commercial. 


PROHIBITION enforcement people can get a test case by seizing 
a liquor-selling Shipping Board vessel without committing an 
act of war upon the British flag.— Wall Street Journal. 


Tue Literary Digest states that for its poll on the Volstead 
Act and the Eighteenth Amendment it obtained many of its 
names from the telephone directories. This is scarcely fair to 
the “‘drys.”” Most of those chaps have already been driven to 
drink.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


To offset the impression made by Tue Lirerary Dicest’'s 
poll on Prohibition the “dry’’ advocates should call attention 
to the stern and just hand of Providence that marooned 400 ex- 

eursionists toCanada ona 





otee of harmony. — 
Washington Post. 







Zero of enthusiasm is 
an inland prohibitionist 
supporting a wet mer- 
chant marine.— Wall 
Street Journal. 


IF You LIKE OUR * 
TE 


ye u Come 
ZAIN AND TELL 
Youre FRIENDS 4} 





Ir seems that Euro- 
pean diplomacy is a 
poker game played with 
chips on the shoulder.— 
Washington Post. 


“Roum Seized in the 
Bay,” announced by 
New York papers, was 
probably not bay rum.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


Tuey are putting mo- 
toreycles instead of bi- 
cycles on special delivery 
stamps now, but the 
speed limit is the same. 
—New York Herald. 


Ir Grover Cleveland 
Bergdoll has become a 
citizen of Switzerland, he 
shows good judgment. 
The Swiss never declare 
war.—Toledo Blade. 


Some day some one 
is going to be sufficiently iy 
imprest by the proposals 
of these deeply indebted 
nations to take one of 
the plans home and try 
it on his own bank.— 
New York Tribune. 


Seas 
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THAT IT IS NOT 










MAYBE AFTER A WHILE IT WILL GET NOISED ABOUT 
A GOOD HOTEL TO PATRONIZE. 


shoal in the St. Lawrence 
for twenty-four hours. 
—New York Tribune. 


(WaT pip ypu 
7.) FEAT 


GERMAN marks have 
1 receded in value so rap- 
\ idly that counterfeit 
money will soon be rated 
at par.— Washington Star. 








Ir all the rubles in 
Russia were placed end 
to end they wouldn't 
reach par. — Jackson 
(Miss.) Clarion-Ledger. 








A REPUBLIC is that 
form of government in 
which every one knows 


just what should be 
done and nobody knows 
just how. — _ Boston 
Herald. 


MisTAKEN enthusiasm 
is the kind shown by 
the clergyman who sits 
up all night over a ser- 
mon that will put his 
congregation, to sleep the 
next day. — Cleveland 
Commercial. 


Henry Forp is still 
talking about his cur- 
rency scheme. What we 
want, Mr. Ford, is a 
dollar which resembles 
your well-known flivver 
in that it will go a long 
way, but won’t go very 
fast.—Charleston News 


— Darling in the New York Tribune. 
and Courier. 
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BATTLE-SHIP CHERISHED BY THE JAPANESE. 


One of the first Japanese victims of the Washington disarmament agreements is the battle-ship Katori. Sentimental opposition against scrapping 
the vessel is said to be growing because the Japanese venérate it as having borne the Crown Prince Hirohito on his voyage to Europe, when 
for the first time in Japan's history a royal personage left his native shore. 








JAPANESE PRESS CRIES FOR MORE ARMS REDUCTION 


APAN’S ARMY REDUCTION program provides for 
a decrease of 56,000 officers and men involving the elimina- 
tion of 220 infantry companies, 29 cavalry companies, 
88 artillery and 7 engineering companies, and this cur- 
tailment, say army and naval authorities, will cut down Japan’s 
military expenditure by about 23,000,000 yen. [Normally a yen 
is about 50 cents.] But various Japanese newspapers advise us 
that the nation at large does not share the satisfaction of the mili- 
tary and naval authorities over this retrenchment, because a sav- 
ing of at least 40,000,000 yen had been looked for. It is noted 
by the Tokyo Asahi that the program is claimed to represent the 
maximum reduction that can be effected without endangering 
the nation’s safety, and also that the period of military service 
can not be shortened unless there is a greater diffusion of military 
knowledge among the Japanese people. To such contentions 
the Asahi replies: 


‘‘We are afraid that the military authorities, who plead the 
impossibility of greater reduction on the ground of national 
insecurity, betray a lack of clear perception of the general 
trend of the world’s affairs. It must be obvious to every in- 
telligent man that there is no possibility of a big war breaking 
out in the near future. Any country which provokes war must 
do so at the peril of its own existence. The contention of the 
military authorities that the shortening of the period of military 
service is impossible is not convincing. Even granting that the 
Japanese recruits are inferior to those in western countries in 
both intellect and physique, we feel sure that there is room enough 
for shortening the period. For instance, if the present system 
under which privates are put to various kinds of work having 
nothing to do with military training is abolished, a shorter period 
of military service will do for the purpose of military training in 
barracks. In any case, it is important that the military authori- 
ties should open their eyes more widely to the general trend of the 
world situation, and give a more willing ear to the popular de- 
mand. They must understand that the good feeling of the 
nation toward the military authorities is the first necessity of 
national defense.” 


More drastic is the tone of the Tokyo Yomiuri, which calls for 
radical reforms in both the Army and Navy. Also it relates 
that prior to his assumption of the premiership it was reported 
that Admiral Baron Kato reached a compromise with General 
Yamanashi, the War Minister, giving his pledge that the army- 


reduction program of the War Department would be accepted 
without question. Even if there be no foundation for this 
report, the Yomiuri ventures to assert, Admiral Kato is “not 
a sufficiently able man to interfere in the military business,’’ and 
it proceeds: 


*“Tndeed, under the present system it requires a statesman of 
rare ability to interfere effectively in the military business. In 
Japan, the Army and the Navy must meet in rivalry unless they 
can come to compromise in the matter of their programs. The 
Japanese Navy is bound by the Washington Agreement to 
effect reduction, while the Army, too, is compelled by the general 
trend of the world affairs to make some reduction. But the 
Army can not be expected to go beyond cerfain limits in the 
matter. This is the reason for dissatisfaction on the part of the 
nation with the navy- as well as the army-reduction program. 
Under the present political system of this country, the Army 
and the Navy maintain their position of rivalry, each reigning 
supreme in its sphere. At the same time, the Army and the 
Navy combined, make a separate group against the Government 
as a whole. 

“The Government is powerless before the combined force of 
the Army and the Navy, while the legislature, which is represen- 
tative of the nation, is unable to make its influence felt over the 
Government. Such being the case, there is no way to force the 
Army and the Navy to carry out a thorough-going reduction 
scheme against their own will. So long as the two services are 
concerned, the nation can not hope to force its wishes upon them. 
No amount of adverse criticism can make an impression upon 
the military and naval authorities, who can go their way with 
an unconcerned air.” 


So long as Japan's political system is ‘‘abnormal,” the Yomiuri 
goes on to say, her national life “‘must make an abnormal de- 
velopment.” The gigantic scheme of the Japanese Army which 
had ‘‘America and other countries as its potential enemies,” 
compelled the Japanese Navy to frame its program on an equally 
huge scale, and we read: 


“It is superfluous to say that the unlimited expansion of the 
Army and the Navy in this way would prove ruinous to the State. 
The national defense program which was drawn up by the mili- 
tary and naval authorities without previous reference to the 
nation makes it imperative that Japan should pursue a self- 
supporting policy. Influenced by this absurdly formulated 
national defense program, the national life suffers in all directions, 
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diplomatic,. financial, economic, educational, industrial and cul- 
tural, as the present national conditions of this country clearly 
show. The insecurity of the national life and deterioration of 
popular ideas may be traced to this cause. As the Army and 
the Navy.can not exist independently of the nation, it must be 
fully recognized that the present regrettable situation, if left 
to take its course, will affect the two services also, which will soon 
be permeated with a dangerous and uneasy atmosphere. A 
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A JAPANESE CARTOON ON ARMS REDUCTION. 
Army ard Navy Auction—Junk at your own price. 
—Hochi (Tokyo). 











radical reform of the two services is therefore necessary for the 
sake of the two services themselves.” 


The Tokyo Jiji tells us that the revised naval construction 
program, made in conformity with the naval limitation Treaty 
of the Washington Conference, shows that while some reduction 
is made in tonnage and number in regard to auxiliary craft, the 
construction of which was decided upon in accordance with the 
old eight-and-eight squadron scheme, but for which orders for 
construction had not yet been placed, some new vessels will be 
enlarged. This daily goes on to say: 


**To be more éxact while, as compared with the old program, 
there will be the reduction of 1 cruiser, 3 destroyers, and 24 sub- 
marines and a tonnage reduction of 13,395 tons, four big cruisers, 
which according to the original program, were to be of 8,000 
tons each, will be made 10,000 each. Inasmuch as no restrictions 
are imposed by the naval limitation Treaty on the number and 
the total tonnage of subsidiary craft Japan is at liberty to push 
on the old program so far as the construction of these vessels is 
eoneerned, but desirous as it is to live up to the spirit of the 
Washington Treaty she has decided, as the result of mature 
consideration of the problem, to make the reduction referred to. 
This fact is an eloquent testimony of Japan’s intention to carry 
out the naval reduction in all earnestness. 

“The larger size of some cruisers may, however, give rise 
to adverse criticism in foreign quarters. A Sydney paper, it 
is already observable, indulged in some carping criticism 
early last month in this connection, suggesting that the Japanese 
program was to build cruisers which are even larger than the 
Hawkins, the biggest British cruiser newly built. The construc- 
tion of a cruiser of 10,000 tons may be unprecedented, but the 
naval limitation Treaty gives permission for the construction 
of cruisers of this size. In other words, the Treaty presupposes 
that necessity for the construction of such cruisers will arise. 

“Such eing the case, no strong objection can reasonably be 
raised to the new Japanese naval program, providing for the 
building of such vessels, which has been determined in considera- 
tion of the requirements of the times and national defense. 
The Sydney journal was, moreover, on very weak ground when 
it compared the projected Japanese cruisers with the Hawkins 
to base its advance critici m thereon, for the difference between 
the two in tonnage is quite negligible, it being only 250 tons. 
We sincerely hope that foreign observers will be fully appreciative 
of the spirit which actuated the Japanese Government to reduce 
of its own aceord the number and the tonnage of auxiliaryeraft.”’ 


CHINA’S MYSTERIOUS MAN OF POWER 


HE GREATEST POLITICAL FACTOR in China 

to-day is an obscure figure who for seven years has 

lived the life of a pauper, and his strength in holding 
the balance of power in the tangled skein of Chinese politics is 
based on his loyalty to his friend Sun Yat-Sen, President of the 
Canton Government, and on the fact that he asks nothing from 
any one for himself. This is the portrait of Sung Hung-Yi, 
presented by the Shanghai Weekly Review, who, as leader of the 
Southern Parliamentary group tho living in Shanghai, is the 
magnet that draws politicians of all factions. Since Sun Yat-Sen 
and Tang Shao-Yi left for Canton to establish the Government 
there, we are told, Shanghai has been comparatively free from 
political machination, but the return of the old parliamentarians 
has brought a recurrence of all the scheming which during 1919 
and the early part of 1920 made Shanghai the heart of the web 
of Chinese politics. We read further that the Peking parties 
have sent their representatives to Shanghai to organize their 
political power in the parliament scheduled to meet during 
August, but we are told that the stumbling-block is the Southern 
Parliamentary Group, which to date has withstood all temptation 
and firmly adhered to the principle that the Government of Sun 
Yat-Sen must be recognized. This Far East weekly goes on to say: 


“The dominating leader of the Southern Parliamentary Group 
is a Chihli man, Sung Hung-Yi. For seven years he has lived 
the life of a pauper, in dingy houses on scant fare, constantly and 
consistently adhering to the principle that there can be no solu- 
tion of the Chinese problem save on the basis of the restoration 
of constitutional processes. Now that such a restoration is im- 
minent, when Sung Hung-Yi is offered wealth and the premier- 
ship and the possibility of again becoming the factor in Peking 
that he was during the first ineumbency of Li Yuan-Hung, he 
sits back like a stone lion and will not budge from the position 
that the face of Sun Yat-Sen must be saved.” 


We read further that some question whether Sung Hung-Yi's 
obduraty is really of service to China, whose prime and impera- 
tive need is reunification. He has become the “greatest 
political factor to-day, because he holds the balance of power,” 
yet this weekly believes he is preventing the consummation of 
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The former War Minister cuts down the Navy, and sees that the 
Army strength also is reduced. 


—Mainichi (Tokyo). 








IN ACTION. 











a program of reunification as suggested by the present authorities 
in Peking, because he will not betray his friend and the leader of 
the political party of which he isa member. It is conceded that— 


‘**Perhaps from the standpoint of the immediate political situa- 
tion in China, Sung Hung-\'s conduct is a nuisance. But from 
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the view-point of morality it can not be doubted that his disin- 
clination to treachery and his insistence upon a non-opportunistice 
solution of the problem is gratifying and indicates that the old 
Confucian morality which maintained this nation for 4,000 years 
through civil wars, dynastic changes, famines and floods and the 
onslaught of new civilizations, is not dead. There has been too 
much treachery in Chinese politics within the past few years. 
Filial piety has been forgotten; the relationship between teacher 
and pupil has been ignored; each man has sought his own eleva- 
tion and not only disregarded the condition of his country but 
his responsibility to other men. Sung Hung-Yi possesses no 
army; he has no money; he holds no position. AS a citizen of 
the country he expresses his opinion and immediately the poli- 
ticians tremble. What then gives him this power? His power 
comes from the fact that at such a moment as this when he needs 
but name his price to obtain it, he continues to live in a small 
Chinese house at West Gate, an ink-stained cotton cloth cover- 
ing ‘his table, no luxury, no comforts—practically the life of 
a small elerk. And when the great men come to Shanghai to 
bribe, coerce, cajole or intimidate him into consenting to their 
program, they realize that the high official who does not fear 
poverty has no fear of them.” 





THE WAR ON RUSSIA’S FAMINE 


HOUTS OF VICTORY over the conquest of famine in 
S Russia which are heard from various British and American 
sources are subj@@ted to suspicion by comparison with 
statements in the Russian press. Also, we are told that the 
Soviet envoys to the Hague Conference have helped to build up 
a mirage of Russian prosperity, which inclines the general ob- 
server to overestimate the cheerful portion of the message that 
American and British relief workers bring back from the famine- 
stricken areas in which their organizations have been working. 
For a balanced view of the matter, Sir Benjamin Robertson, 
Chairman of the British United Russian Famine Relief Commit- 
tee, is quoted by a correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph 
as saying that ‘‘the back of the great famine in the districts 
covered by the British organizations has been broken at last,” 
and the catastrophe has been ‘‘reduced to manageable dimen- 
sions.”” It remains only to continue the feeding of the Russian 
people until the harvest has been gathered, according to Sir 
Benjamin, of whom we read in this London newspaper as fol- 
lows: 


“Speaking about the general situation in Russia as far as 
erops are concerned, Sir Benjamin said that a careful investiga- 
tion of the available evidence from various sources has allowed 
him to arrive at the following conclusion: There will be spots in 
Russia (the southern end of the Ukraine, for example, and the 
inner Urals) where the famine will be very bad. These are the 
places where help was not given at all this year. But, on the 
whole, there will be just enough to carry the peasants over into 
next year. For if the area sown is much below normal, the 
harvest promises a splendid return, which may compensate for 
the loss of acreage. This on the condition that the peasants are 
not deprived of their stocks by Government requisitions. It is 
difficult, however, to see how the Soviet Government can get on 
without them, for the proletariat in the towns has undoubtedly 
a very difficult time before it. 

‘In any case (says Sir Benjamin) it is now for the Soviet 
Government to prove its competence to assist the people under 
its rule. The Bolsheviks have been telling us officially at The 
Hague and in other places about the splendid harvest they are 
confidently expecting. They have also spoken about the ex- 
cellence of their administrative arrangements. It is for them to 
demonstrate their efficiency in sweeping away the remains of 
last year’s catastrophe. 

“The only work which Sir Benjamin considers has inevitably 
to be carried on is the maintenance of the orphans now on the 
hands of the British units in Russia. It would be against all 
decency and self-respect to abandon these poor children to death 
after having saved them from it only a few months ago. These 
poor children will have to be looked after for some time to come.” 


The Daily Telegraph’s correspondent goes on to quote from a 
letter written by Litvinoff from The Hague to a Dutch charity 
organization, in which this Russian delegate says: 


“T fully maintain the statements made by Sokolnikoff and 
myself at The Hague with regard to the prospects of next harvest 
in Russia .-. . but however promising the harvest of this sum- 
mer may be, its effect will only make itself felt a few months after 
the grain has been gathered and made available for food. A few 
months may therefore elapse before the starvation in many 
districts will cease, during which time foreign help will certainly 
be most needed. In addition to this the famine of last year 
affected a large population in the villages, which now lack live 
stock and agricultural implements. To a still larger extent, 








RUSSIAN BALLET. 


The optimist with casual glance 
May think this is a harmless dance, 
But if, perchance, he looks again 
He sees a dance of death and pain. 


—Nebelspalter (Zurich). 











many townspeople will continue to suffer, and will require out- 
side help.” 


A Moscow correspondent of a New York daily wrote at the 
end of July that Russia was on the eve of a trade boom, the result 
of the good harvest, and he makes the incidental comment that 
“the ideas of the provincial Communists require readjustment, 
if only for the sake of protecting. the peasants, who are every 
day bulking larger in the minds of the rulers of Russia.”’ This 
informant further states: 


‘For instance, it has just been found necessary to issue a de- 
eree nullifying the more or less surreptitious dealings in grain 
futures carried on by certain unscrupulous business men and 
money lenders with the peasants of various provinces. 

**Playing on the peasant’s need of immediate credit before his 
crop is threshed, the speculators beat down the price of Septem- 
ber wheat to as low as 1,250,000 rubles or 39 cents per pood 
(three-fifths of a bushel). This is entirely disproportionate to 
the present price, which is between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 
rubles, say $1.10 or $1.20. Accordingly, the deals were cancelled 
‘to prevent unfair exploitation.’ 

““The Nizhni Novgorod fair is expected to be a landmark in 
the history of post-revolution Russia, marking the definite 
emergency of the country from the darkness that followed the 
war and the revolution into the daylight of new prosperity. 
Long before the expiration of the two months which the fair is 
scheduled to last it will be known toa nickel how large a harvest 
has been produced. Already it is known that it will be good, 
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and I have ieceived from an American Relief Administration 
investigater in southern Russia confirmation of the surprizing 
report that in some localities whe field of wheat will attain the 
unheard-of figure of fifty bushels to the acre.” 


In sharp contrast to the foregoing roseate pictures we read in 
the Soviet organ Krassnaia Gazeta that “‘the failure of crops, 
the famine, the enormous death toll levied by starvation in the 
famine-stricken areas—all these disasters of the year 1921 
naturally have affected 


. “5. The famine is also responsible for the fact that physi- 
eally the population is disabled and therefore subject to 
different epidemies, which are liable to spread all over the 
Coneerennen provinces and penetrate into the rest ef the 
country. 

“6. ‘Iti is essential that the famine-stricken provinces be 
supplied from abroad with the seeds for the winter sowing, 
with implements, cattle, ete. Also it is imperative that the 
population receive medicines, and that hospitals, nurseries, 
schools, and other institutions be organized.” 


In another Russian 





the area under cultiva- 
tion in 1922,” and it 
adds: 


“Tf that area in 1921 
equaled twenty million 
dessiatines [a dessiatine 
equals 2.702 acres], that 
is to say, from fifty- 
five to sixty per cent. of 
the acreage cultivated 
a war, it now 

amounts to 15,- 
000,000 dessiatines. It 
is true that, owing to the 
unexpected success of the 
erops, the yield of winter 
seeding will surpass, ac- 
eording to preliminary 
computations, the yield 
of last year by about 
150,000,000 poods. [A 
pood equals 36.07 Ibs.] 
Yet this probable im- 
provement may be 
thwarted by unsatisfac- 
tory conditions in the 








TROUBLE AT THE CROSSING-STONES. 
It may be bad for Fritz, but it doesn’t make it better for anybody else. 
—Reynold’s Newspaper (London). 


paper, Poslednia Novosti, 
Professor P. Miliukov 
says that by the'r false 
pictures of Russia’s pros- 
perity at The Hague, the 
Soviet envoys did not de- 
ceive the statesmen of 
Europe, but only made 
themselves responsible 
for the unfortunate turn 
that future relief work 
may take. 
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trade during 





overseas 





grain-consuming prov- 
inces, which are expected to yield 158,000,000 poods as against 
204,000,000 poods in 1921.” 

The official newspaper /svestia advises us that the famine 
‘‘wrought terrible destruction on the agriculture of the drought- 
stricken areas’’ and it reports that in the province of Saratoff 
the acreage under cultivation in 1922 is “‘fifty per cent. below 
that of the year 1914." We read further that the production of 
horned cattle shows a loss of one-fourth of the stock raised in 
normal times. The situation in the province of Ufa is no better, 
according to Isvestia, which observes: 


“At the present time about 11,000,000 famine sufferers are 
supported by different organizations. In the very near future 
this number of dependents will be increased. Altho a consider- 
able percentage of the famine victims are taken care of, the relief 
work should not be discontinued, but on the contrary should be 
intensified until the next harvest.” 


This official newspaper also prints a copy of the resolution 
passed by the Central Soviet Relief Committee in Moscow, which 
reads as follows: 


**1. In spite of all the heroic measures taken in order to cope 
with disaster, the area under crops does not reach in the famine- 
stricken provinces that of 1921 and is less than one-half of the 
acreage of 1913. Even in case of good crops certain groups of 

population will be in need of assistance. They will be unable to 
cultivate unless they are supplied with seed- -grain. 

“2. The ruin brought about by the famine is so extensive that 
for years to come agriculture will not be restored to its normal 
status unless the population is supplied with tools and with 
livestock. 

**3. The above-mentioned conditions prompt part of the rural 
population to desert the villages to try to make a living in the 
cities. To help these people public works must be organized, 
factories and mills reopened, ete. . 

“4. The famime imereased to enormous proportions the 
number of parentless children, including orphans, child refugees, 
and children who can not locate their parents. Criminality 


among children progresses rapidly. Extensive appropriations 
will be needed to open schools and other institutions to take care 
of these children. 


the second quarter of 
the present year are furnished by the Board of Trade Journal 
(London), and some British editors believe that the news 
comes at a particularly interesting moment, when the question 
of reparations and their relationship to commerce and industry 
are under the scrutiny of experts throughout the world. Yet as 
the London Daily Telegraph points out in its summary of the 
analysis of British foreign trade provided by this London trade 
publication, the heavy fall in prices which began with the end of 
the brief post-war boom ‘“‘vitiates any comparison of present and 
past conditions based on the current values declared in the re- 
turns.”” To ascertain with approximate accuracy how the existing 
volume of trade compares with that at earlier periods, says this 
daily, it is necessary.to adopt a common basis of value, and it 
tells us that in the Board of Trade’s tables the figures for the 
second quarter of each of the last three years, and for the corre- 
sponding period of 1913, are compared on the basis of the prices 
ruling in 1913. The striking results of this revaluation ‘‘indi- 
cate a considerable expansion in imports especially during recent 


months,”’ and in proof of this the following figures are offered: 


(Thousands of £) 


Imports Exports 
April- As At 1913 As At 1913 
June declared prices declared prices 
1922. 253,553 166,963 165,699 84,348 
1921 ... 264,059 137,784 141,108 49,822 
1920. .... 502,763 176,237 341,924 95,399 
1913. 182,467- 182,467 129,751 129,751 


In the first quarter of the present year, The Daily Telegraph 
goes on to say, imports had a volume nearly 80 per cent. of that 
of the first quarter of 1913. For the second quarter, the propor- 
tion was 91.5 per cent., a figure which compares with 75.5 per 
cent. a year ago, in the quarter of the great stoppage of coal pro- 
duction, and 96.6 per cent. in the second quarter of 1920. We 
read then: 


“Thus, imports have been increasing, as represented by the 
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values at 1913 prices, from the December quarter to the March 
quarter, and from the March quarter to the June quarter. The 
actual values of the trade as recorded in 1913 show a reduction, 
quarter by quarter, over the period, so that there is a double rea- 
son for regarding the evidence of the figures as demonstrating 
an increase of activity in the import trade. 

‘For exports of United Kingdom goods the results for the 
second quarter of this year are somewhat disappointing, showing 
65 per cent. only of the volume of export trade in the June quar- 
ter of 1913, while in the March quarter the proportion was 67 
per cent. This is to some extent the result of the fact that, in 
1913, export trade was larger in the June quarter than in the 
March quarter, but to a greater extent due to some falling off 
in the volume of exports, among the causes of which the wages 
dispute in the engineering trade has a place. 

‘*‘A comparison of the values of imports less re-exports in the 
four quarters at 1913 prices yields the following results: 


(Thousands of £) 


1922 1921 1920 1913 

“Food, drink, tobacco.. 69,181 68,026 61,792 68,451 

Raw materials....... 42,226 27,769 36,928 42,238 
Manufactures........ 32,312 23,990 40,748 42,192” 


From this comparison it is pointed out that the retained im- 
ports of raw materials, which were, in the second quarter of last 
year, less in volume by over a third than in the corresponding 
months of 1913, and were 44 per cent. less in the first quarter of 
1922 than in the first quarter of 1913, were, in the June quarter, 
substantially equal in volume to the imported supplies of such 
materials in the second quarter of 1913. The increase between 
the March and June quarters amounts to about 25 per cent., and 
we are told that it supports the view that ‘‘a larger measure of 
industrial activity is in prospect.”” For the half year to June, the 
volume of the retained imports of raw materials is, owing to the 
deficit in the March quarter, still about 25 per cent. below that 
of the first half of 1913. For exports of British produce and 
manufacture, the corresponding figures are offered as follows: 


(Thousands of £) 


1922 1921 1920 1913 
‘“*Food, drink, tobacco. 4,408 3,498 3,863 7,255 
Raw materials. ..... 15,199 3,416 7,933 16,805 
Manufactures....... 63,335 41,792 82,341 103,399 . 


‘*The absence of coal exports a year ago and the resumption of 
activity in this branch of our trade, are shown very markedly in 
this comparison. In the first quarter of 1922 the corresponding 
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figures showed raw materials at about 86 per cent. of the 1913 
volume, and in the above comparison they are shown at rather 
over 90 per cent. The manufactured class shows some reduction 
from the March quarter’s figures, the vehicle and niachinery 
groups being those in which the deficit is most marked. In these 
two groups the comparison with the March quarter shows a fall- 
ing off of about 50 and 40 per cent., respectively. ‘With an im- 
proved labor situation this drag on our export trade may perhaps 
be less marked in the near future. With a volume of manufac- 
tured exports less than 62 per cent. of that attained in 1913, and 
about 77 per cent. of that reached in 1920, we are very far from a 
full restoration of normal pre-war conditions of trade. The ex- 
pansion of fully 50 per cent. from the low level reached in the dis- 
astrous second quarter of last year, in spite of the engineering and 
shipbuilding wages disputes, may be regarded as not wholly un- 
satisfactory, even when the falling off as compared with the 
March quarter is borne in mind.’ 

**The export movements in leading trades are illustrated by 
the following figures, the comparisons again being on the basis 


of 1913 prices: (Thousands of £) 


1922 1921 1920 1913 
ee re re 9,576 484 4,068 12,815 
RED Sep 1,796 888 814 1,079 
Oils, fats, ete... ..... 1,582 921 853 756 
Iron and steel....... 8,903 3,922 10,805 14,878 
Machinery......... 3,397 6,227 5,450 8,977 
Non-ferrous metals. . 3,006 2,179 3,736 3,189 
Cotton goods........ 19,734 10,075 25,095 31,798 
Woolen goods....... 7,576 4,255 9,015 8,222 
ce 2,333 1,176 3,306 4,473 
Chemicals, drugs, ete. 2,898 1,630 3,550 5,412 
Wc ss wah s2 2,935 3,499 4,721 5,621 
Leather goods. .... . 846 714 1,288 1,301” 


In connection with Britain’s overseas trade the London Econ- 
omist points out that ‘‘one of the heavy burdens which now ham- 
per British shipping is the toll which it pays in taxation to foreign 
countries,” and it adds: 


“The whole question was raised in the House of Commons 
upon an amendment to the Finance Bill by the Hon. Alexander 
Shaw, in the following form: ‘There shall be exempted from 
income tax the income of a non-resident alien or foreign corpora- 
tion which consists exclusively in earnings derived from the opera- 
tion of a ship or ships documented upon the laws of a foreign 
country which grants an equivalent exemption in respect of ship- 
ping registered in the United Kingdom.’ The amendment was 
negatived after some discussion, but enough was said to show 
that more will be heard of the matter before next year’s Finance 
B'll is introduced.” 
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WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT VITAMINS? 


ARE SURE THAT VITAMINS furnish something 
W: importance to human diet. We do not know what 
' a vitamin is, or how it works, or what it contributes 
to vital processes. This being the case, and until further re- 
search on these points gives us additional light, enthusiasts may 
convey wrong impressions and do injury by reaching conclu- 
sions and giving advice solely on the basis of laboratory experi- 
ments on animals. -As a responsible authority phrases it, 
investigators who are careless in their statements about the 
practical significance of vitamins ‘“‘may become unwilling accom- 
plices in the perpetration of a gigantic fraud on the American 
public.”” The above would appear to be a fair summary of the 
conclusions of an editorial writer on ‘Vitamin Theories,” in 
The Journal of the American Medical Association (Chicago), a 
large part of which we quote below. He says: 


“The essential experimental facts about the functions of the 
best known vitamins have become sufficiently familiar to justify 
the belief that these newly recognized food factors furnish some- 
thing of importance in a human diet. Holt recently summarized 
the service which the newer knowledge has rendered by pointing 
out how it has helped to place the whole subject of nutrition on 
a better scientific basis. The experimental has been substituted 
for the empiric method in determining the value of the different 
foods. Formerly we might know that certain foods were desir- 
able and necessary; now we are often able to say why such is 
the case and to determine their precise value in nutrition. 

“The study of vitamins has helped to make clearer why a 
variety of foods is so essential to well-being, and how danger 
may follow when diet becomes restricted from either necessity 
or eaprice. Holt utters the warning that until they have been 
confirmed by adequate clinical experience there is some danger 
in relying too much on the results of laboratory observations on 
animals of a different species whose physiologic needs may be 
different from those of human beings. In a somewhat similar 
strain, Mitchell has asserted that in the total lack of quantitative 
data on the vitamin requirement of man, and in the general 
absence of malnutrition or disease among people in this country 
which can with any degree of probability be diagnosed as involv- 
ing vitamin deficiencies, it seems premature to formulate recom- 
mendations for the balancing of diets with respect to vitamins. 
It is pointed out that the classic experiments are conducted in 
each instance on species peculiarly susceptible to the particular 
deficiency under investigation. However, this sort of criticism 
is a conventional one in medicine. While admitting the back- 
ground of truth in it, we must recall that the clues furnished by 
animal experimentation have led to so many helpful avenues of 
information that it would be scientific folly to fail to heed them, 
even in our as yet inadequate understanding of the possible 
bearing of vitamins on human welfare. _ There is no necessary 
conflict between an open mind and conservatism in scientific 
judgment. Hence we are glad to reiterate the warning of 
Mitchell, when he writes: 

“** At a time when popular periodicals are widely publishing 
irresponsible articles on vitamins, ignorantly or deliberately 
creating. an entirely distorted popular conception of them, 
and when commercial coneerns are widely advertising purely 
hypothetical advantages of vitamin preparations, it is par- 
ticularly important that investigators in nutrition exert great 
eare in the wording of statements as to the practical significance 
of vitamins in’every-day life. Otherwise they may become unwill- 
ing accomplices in the perpetration of a gigantic fraud upon 
the American public.’” 


With so much uncertainty still admitted, it might seem 
futile to discuss at this time the theories of the mode of action 
of vitamins. However, the writer coneludes, the history of 
science attests that its development has more often been pro- 
moted rather than retarded by the leavening influence of hy- 
potheses, and he proceeds as follows: 


**Most investigators of the vitamins have looked on them as 
functioning somewhat as stimulants to certain physiologic 
mechanisms. Others havé imagined the newly discovered factors 
to be essential components of some, at least, of the living tissues; 
thus they would be quite as indispensable as are other structural 
units. of the body, such as calcium, phosphorus or iron. A 
further group of students has assumed the vitamins to be primar- 
ily catalytic in function, thus behaving like the well-known 
enzymes. Hess of Zurich has lately offered somewhat indirect 
evidence that the antineuritic vitamin contributes in some way 
to the production of oxidative enzymes in the body. On this 
hypothesis the avitaminosis [disease due to lack of vitamins] is an 
expression of poverty of the cells in the factors that facilitate 
tissue respiration. This is one of the many guesses which the 
future will need to evaluate in the physiology of vitamins.” 





THE HIGHEST WATERFALL 


HERE AND WHAT ISIT? There seems to be some 

\ \ doubt on the subject. As a matter of fact, the name 
has been vaguely applied to such different things as 

great volumes of water pouring over a eliff, clouds of spray falling 
from vast heights, and water skipping or sliding down a steep 
incline without really falling at all. A classification of falls is 
recommended by F. E. Matthes of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
writing from Washington to Science (New York). Mr. Matthes 
tells us that his physiographic studies in the Yosemite region of 
California, which he considers par excellence the land of water- 
falls; have led him to collect data on falls in different parts of the 
world for purposes of comparison. His information, he says, is 
far from complete—as necessarily it must be in view of the scat- 
tered nature of the references to waterfalls in literature, and of 
our imperfect knowledge of the mountainous portions of several 
continents. He ventures, however, to offer a few facts and figures. 


“The Kaieteur Falls of British Guiana, which are reported to 
be 804 feet high, are probably the highest of their particular class 
—the class of broad, voluminous cataracts to which the Niagara 
Falls, the Victoria Falls and several others belong. The Woolo- 
omumbi, on a branch of Macleay River, Australia, is about 900 
feet high, but its volume is so much smaller that it scarcely 
belongs in this class. 

‘*The highest waterfalls in the world are of the slender ‘bridal 
veil’ type. Among them the Yosemite Falls appear to stand 
foremost. The entire chain of falls and cascades which the 
waters of Yosemite Creek make in their descent from the upland 
to the floor of the Yosemite Valley is 2,565 feet high. The indi- 
vidual measurements are: upper fall, 1,430 feet; intermediate cas- 
eade, 815 feet; lower fall, 320 feet. 

‘“‘However, it may be questioned whether it is fair, in making 
comparison with other waterfalls, to consider the two Yosemite 
Falls and their connecting cascades as forming together a single 
unit. Those who would champion the claim to first place of some 
other noble waterfall—and there is no little pride, national, State, 
local, involved in ‘this matter—might perhaps properly object 
to such procedure.> For the cascades between the upper and 
lower Yosemite , however beautiful they may be, consist 
only of small drops, chutes and rapids, and their descent of 815 
feet is distributed over.a horizontal distance of about 2,000 feet. 
There are elsewhere many other cascades of a similar kind that 
are not generally considered worthy of being classed as water- 
falls. 

“‘It is to be noted, however, that, even if the point be conceded 
and the cascades be ruled out, the upper Yosemite Fall, taken by 
itself, still remains far in the lead as the highest single, unbroken 
leap of water in the world. This leap measures 1,360 feet in 
height. 

“There is, so far as I can ascertain, only one waterfall that 
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exceeds the upper Yosemite in 





height—the Sutherland Fall, 
in New Zealand. It measures 
1,904 feet in height, but it is 
broken about midway by pro- 
jecting ledges and makes no 
clear leap of more than 900 feet. 
The falls of Gavarnie, in the 
Pyrenees, are, according to some 
authorities, 1,385 feet high, but 
they consist of braided stream- 
lets that slide down the seams of 
an irregularly sculptured cliff, 
and do not fall clear through any 
notable height. 

“Tt seems to me that it would 
be a matter of no little satisfac- 
tion to American geographers— 
and, indeed, to all American 
citizens who take pride in the 
great natural features of their 
country—if the question of the 
highest waterfall could be defi- 
nitely settled, and I, therefore, 
wish to express the hope that 
others who may have reliable 








Photographs by courtesy of ‘‘American Forestry Mazazine.’* Washixgton, D. 
FIFTY YEARS AGO A FERTILE COTTON-FIELD. 


It took only that length of time for the erosion resulting from deforestation to make huge barren 
gullies of this once flourishing tract in Stewart County, South Georgia. 








data on this subject will consent 
to make them known. Personally, I should feel greatly indebted 
for any information they may be willing to supply.” 





FARM LAND GOING TO SEA 


NE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIVE carloads daily 
is the rate at which the Savannah River alone is carry- 
ing down the soil of Georgia into the ocean. The fair 

land of this State is going to sea much faster than it used to do, 
because the destruction of forests has given the heavy rainfall 
a better chance to do its mischievous work. One of the best 
ways to stop it is by reforestation, we are told by S. W. Mc- 
Callie, State Geologist of Georgia, writing in American Forestry 
(Washington) on ‘Deforestation and Erosion.’’ Destructive 
gullying, he says, varies greatly in different regions. ‘The 
amount of surface run-off of rainfall depends chiefly on three 
conditions: the rate at which the rain falls, the porosity of the 
soil, and the slope of the surface. The maximum effect will take 
place when the rainfall is.in hard showers on steep hill slopes 
with only moderately porous soils. In a long-continued, slowly 
falling rain the total amount may be large, but the run-off will 
be small or negligible. He goes on: 


‘‘Applying the principles above enumerated to Georgia, we 
find that surface erosion is most active in the northern part of the 
State. Here we find a heavy rainfall precipitated mostly in the 
form of hard showers, and steep hill slopes to accelerate the flow 
of water, thereby greatly augmenting its erosive effect. Illustra- 
tions of the erosive effect of rainfall are here seen in a most 
striking manner on every hand. Thousands of acres in this 
region within the last few years have been made worthless for 
agricultural purposes by the destructive agent of rain-wash, as 
a result of the removal of forests. 

“*Some idea of the destructive effect of rain-wash may be had 
by the study of the individual streams which drain that region. 
The Savannah River, for instance, is a good illustration. This 
river, together with its tributaries, drain much of the mountain 
area of that part of the State. The data which have been col- 
lected in the last twenty years by the State Geological Survey 
and the Federal Survey on the Savannah River show that at 
present it is carrying to the Atlantic Ocean annually more than 
2,500,000 tons of suspended matter. This means, interpreted 
in carloads (fifty tons each) that the river is carrying to the sea 
more than 135 carloads of soil-wash daily. 

‘*This enormous wash from the drainage basin of the Savannah 
River is now probably several times greater than it was originally 
before the lands were cleared for agricultural purposes. 

‘There appear to be only three practical methods open to man 
to retard the wash of the soil, namely, terracing, deep plowing, 
and the protection of the forests. The forests, including vegeta- 
tion in general, is a great protector 
of soils from the erosive action of 

















VEGETATION CHECKING EROSION IN NORTH GEORGIA. 
The process of erosion, which carved out this immense gully, is arrested by an advancing army of trees. 


rain-wash. The vegetable mat- 
ter accumulating upon the surface 
not only protects the soil from 
the beating action of the rain- 
drops, but by retarding the run- 
off it causes much of the water 
to disappear underground, or per- 
mits it to evaporate from the 
surface. 

“While the most wide-spread 
land-wash of the State is to be 
seen in the mountainous section 
where the forests have been re- 
moved, it is not by any means 
confined to that section alone. 
We have remarkable instances of 
soil erosion in the Wilmot gul- 
leys near Thomaston in middle 
Georgia, and in the noted gulleys 
near Lumpkin in the Coastal 
Plain. The huge gulleys here 
referred to attain a depth in places 
of sixty feet or more, and are 
seen traversing fields which less 
than fifty years ago were culti- 
vated in cotton. The primary 
cause of these huge gulleys is the 
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cutting away of the forests from the steep hill slopes which border 
the valleys of the small streams. 

“Tt is interesting to study the life history of a gulley in the 
uplands of the Coastal Plain. They have their beginnings in 
small washes that make their appearance soon after the forests 
are removed from the hill slopes. From year to year the gulley 
inereases its length and depth. The downward cutting continues 
until it approximates the base level of the valley below. Here 
the water ceases to deepen the gulley, but spends its energies in 
widening its lower end. At this stage of its life history vegeta- 
tion in the form of old field pine, blackberries, etc., begin to 
grow in the lower reaches of the gulley. Erosion now ceases and 
a soil is formed. 

‘Here we have a life history of a gulley produced by the cut- 
ting away of the forest on the hillside and arrested by the same 
agency. A case of nature healing its own woun 





THE MENACE OF FLOATING OIL 


“6 IL UPON THE WATERS” may injure as well as 
soothe, it appears. A correspondent of the The 
Manchester Guardian, quoted in The Nautical Gazette 

(New York), asserts that the discharge of oil at sea constitutes 

a menace to shipping and the fishing industry, and he ealls for 

international action against the nuisance. Petroleum oil, he 

says, is composed largely of a mixture of paraffins, which are 
very stable and not acted upon under ordinary circumstances by 
strong acids or alkalis, by prolonged contact with water and sun- 
light, er apparently, even by a few bacteria. We read further: 


; consequence is that oil thrown upon the sea is not de- 
stroyed by natural causes, as is the case with most refuse organic 
matter, but remains floating on the surface, entirely unaffected 
for an almost indefinite period and the steadily increasing ac- 
eumulation is found, sooner or later, to have a very serious effect. 
It is for this reason that oil-wells devastate the country for miles 
around, covering everything with a film of foul-smelling oil and 
destroying all vegetation. 

“The result on bird life is very marked, and countless numbers 
of sea birds are being killed through their plumage becoming 
eoated with oil so that they are unable to fly. Harbors are be- 
eoming so foul that there is actually danger of the oil on the water 
igniting and setting fire to ships. Instances have been given of 
bathers heing covered with a filthy mass of oil residue. 

“The most serious aspect of the question is that of the effect 
on the fishing industry. Apart from the fact of the actual dam- 
age to fishermen’s nets and the ruin of fishing areas near the 
shores, there is every possibility that the film of oil spreading 
far and wide on the surface of the sea will kill the spawn of fish 
with eventually disastrous results to the fishing industry and the 
food supply. ‘The oil is certainly affecting the oyster-beds and 
a large number of fish are being killed round the coast through 
eat oil-invested vegetation. 

t is true that the British ministry is trying to pass the Oil 
Navigable Waters Bill, which embodies the agreed opinions 
of the Board of Trade, the Ministry of Transport, various oil 
zompanies, the Chamber of Shipping and the Dock and Harbor 
Association and which provides for improved supervision and for 
greatly increased penalties for discharging oil from ships into 
British territorial waters. But what is really required is interna- 
tional action. The British Government has no jurisdiction out- 
side the three-mile limit, so that there is nothing to prevent the 
reckless discharge of oil on the high seas, all of which remains 
drifting about indefinitely and increasing the menace.” 





UNBREAKABLE GLASS—The engineers of the Cavalir 
Glass Works recently exhibited, before a meeting of sugar experts 
in Prague, some remarkable specimens of unbreakable glass. 
Glass flasks were flung upon the floor from a height of 9 to 12 
feet without being broken. The flasks were then subjected with 
great rapidity to great differences of temperature without crack- 
ing. Finally, even thin-walled flasks were used to drive nails into 
wood without suffering any damage. It would be interesting to 
eompare this Czecho-Slovakian glass of which we learn from 
Kosmos (Stuttgart) with the bullet-proof glass recently patented 
in this country by Inspector Faurot of the New York Police force. 


WASHING DOWN A BRAZILIAN MOUNTAIN 


IO DE JANEIRO is to have a new suburb, and to make 
room: for it 7,000,000 cubic yards of dirt are to be cata- 
pulted into the sea. Modern science has once more 

made land where there was open sea; sliced off a rock-ribbed, 
rock-girdered hill that a city may have better ventilation and 
sanitation. Sinee 1567 the remains of the founder of Rio de 
Janeiro, Estacio de S&, have rested on this hill, so that it is re- 
garded by the devout as nothing short of vandalism. But 
despite the opposition of the church, a combined counsel of 
medical and housing experts has prevailed, and in less than 
eighteen months sixty-five blocks of good business property and 
a twenty-block public park will stretch along the new sea wall, 
built to keep this most recent suburb from slipping into the 
ocean. Says The Times (New York) in an article on the subject: 


“Altho this addition to Rio de Janeiro is often called 
a suburb, it should be designated an annex, for it lies not far 
from the center of the city, and close to Vermelha Beach, where 
the exposition, to be opened this September, is now building. 
To continue the work on the new fill-in, begun in the early part 
of this year, big pumps, which carry off the dirt, will have to 
operate over the tops of some of the exposition buildings. 

“For protection against fire, it has been proposed to make 
connections with the discharge lines at convenient points. Ac- 
cording to engineers, any building could be flooded in ten min- 
utes. In this way, the machinery which is throwing sea water 
against the dirt and rock on the hilltop, washing it down through 
flumes to the sea, will serve a double purpose. 

‘‘Years ago the work of removing this hill was started by 
native contractors who used mule-drawn carts to carry the dirt 
and stone to the sea wall. In estimating the cost of this work it 
was found that it would be something like 75 cents a cubic 
yard and would take eight years. With the high-powered pumps 
now installed it will not cost more than 25 cents a cubic yard, 
and will take less than two years. 

“‘The material to be moved is 15 per cent. rock and 85 per 
eent. dirt. The rock will be removed by steam shovels, and the 
dirt by three pumps. One of these pumps will take care of four 
hydraulie giants, each with a three and a half inch stream at the 
nozle. Twelve of these giants will shoot the earth from the top 
of the fill to the fill-in. A sea wall, three miles long and about 
half a mile wide, has been constructed to receive the débris. 

“Close to the new land being made along the waterfront will 
stand the permanent United States Embassy building now under 
construction by a New York firm.” 


The mountain now disappearing has an interesting history, 
we are told. The writer says of it: 


“Tn the year 1555 a Frenchman arrived with a band of Hugue- 
nots in the Bay of Rio de Janeiro, and here in this landlocked 
bay the first Protestant service in the Americas was said to have 
been held by these wandering sailors. To expel these French- 
men, the Portuguese Governor at Bahia sent his nephew, Estacio 
de S4, to found a settlement on Guanabora Bay. In 1567 S4 
was killed by the French. The little village he founded was then 
moved to the top of the hill where the Church Sao Sebastiao 
was begun in the year of Estacio de Sé’s death. Here it has 
stood all through the years, and here has rested the remains 
of Estacio. 

**Now the old church must come down to make room for the 
growing city. The district around it has degenerated until 
Morro de Castello is said to be inhabited by the poor, the shift- 
less and the vicious. The slums of Rio de Janeiro are usually 
on the hills, for the rich do not like to walk—in fact, will not walk 
in the heat and the sun—and therefore choose a home nearer 
the sea. So the hilltops, with their unsurpassed view of the 
harbor, are left to the poor. 

‘In 1889, after the fall of the monarchy, removal of the capital 
was considered to some other location on account of yellow fever. 
This disease has been cleared out of the country, and a satis- 
factory system of sanitation installed. That certain portions of 
the hill slums would not submit to the usual health regulations 
has been a sore point. Sojourners on Morro de Castello have 


been a law unto themselves in a measure, and it is only when 
modern science is taking their hill from them that these feudal 
dwellers are at last being foreed to ‘pitch their tents’ where they 
will not be a menace to the city’s health.” 
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SCHOOLS AS HEALTH PROMOTERS 


OW THE MODERN SCHOOL MINISTERS to the 
H bodily well-being of its students as well as their mental 

training is described in The Nation’s Health (Chicago), 
by William B. Ittner, a St. Louis architect, the designer 
of model school buildings in that city and 


together with the various recreational attractions offered by the 
school, almost continuously aid immeasurably in raising the 
health standard. The periodic physical examinations, the special 
examinations, and the corrective measures developed to aid in- 
dividuals to overcome physica! deficiencies all tend to give to 
every child a full and natural development and indicate, be- 
yond a doubt that children to-day may go to school to get 





many others. Not so long ago, Mr. Ittner 
notes, gymnasiums and extensive play- 
grounds for elementary schools were con- 
sidered extravagant, out of place. Swim- 
ming-pools and showers in any kind of 
school would have staggered taxpayers. 
Now gymnasiums and showers are becom- 
ing as common as classrooms. Even ele- 
mentary schools are installing swimming- 
pools; and any community building without 
full playground accommodations is a back 
number. These, v@th the school auditori- 
um, nature study, science laboratories and 
gardens afford excellent means for the ac- 
cumulation and dissemination of health 
facts. ‘We read further: 

“It is only necessary to enumerate a few 
of the actual health activities of the public 
schools to convince even the ultra-con- 
servative that the school people, admin- 
istrators, teachers, and parents are launch- 











ing a vigorous offensive against the cause 
of physical deterioration as well as carrying 
on aggressive measures to safeguard and 
promote the health of all children. Special 





Pools aré recommended only when their proper installation and sanitary upkeep are assured. 


A SCHOOL SWIMMING-POOL. 








studies are being made of the best lighting, 
heating, ventilation, sanitation, and safety 
of schools. Wholesome, sanitary, sunny and cheerful environ- 
ments are being demanded for work, study, and play-quarters. 
School-operating schedules are being devised so that pupils may 
move about occasionally. The movable type of equipment which 


well. The preventive measures taken for checking the spread 
of contagion and exterminating the sources of health dangers are 
not only safeguards to the school, but to the entire community. 
“All of these activities and innumerable other related ones 
indicate at once that there has 





Photographs by coartesy of William B. Ittner, Architect. 
KINDERGARTEN ROOM IN A 8ST. LOUIS SCHOOL. 








come a change in the fundamental 
considerations in education. Health 
has become an educational ob- 
jective. 

“The more immediate causes 
for the change in fundamentals 
and vital considerations of our 
public education are easily de- 
tected. Social and _ industrial 
changes have forced changes in 
educational thought and practise. 
Scientific experiments, educa- 
tional surveys and research have 
developed a more scientific atti- 
tude toward educational pro- 
cedure. We know that children 
can not learn unless they are in a 
proper condition to learn. We 
know now that physical, mental 
and moral health is a fundamental 
in the learning process. By far 
the most pronounced cause in 
educational awakening has been 
the shock of the World War’s reve- 
lations. The painful statistics re- 
garding the physical defects of our 
drafted men constituted the most 
effective weapon in compelling the 
attention of the entire nation to 
preventive and remedial measures 
in early life. 

“Every school environment 








has freed children from the rigid atmosphere of the old-time 
school-room and encouraged free movement is another step 
toward better health. The attempt to make school life more 
like real living has resulted in a variety of activities, a variety 
of interests, consequently, a balanced life. The daily play- 
ground and gymnasium activities as part of curricula activities, 


should be a model for health. 
No specific part of the school plant is more inviting, more 
stimulating to the youth of all ages, than large and well- 
equipped outdoor play-quarters. 

Two acres at least are required for physical education, such 
as ball-games and the free and competitive exercises. 

“Health activities within the building usually include 














gymnasium exercises, physical examinations, medical inspection, 
and instruction in personal and community hygiene. The scope of 
these activities varies all the way from the schools where prac- 
tically all the work is developed by one physical director to the 
large complete schools where many specialists, such as physical 
examiners, nurses, gymnasium, swimming, and athletic instruc- 
tors are employed, and the physical activities diversified so that 
the varying needs of differentiated groups may be met. 

“* Aside from the general school environment, and the physical 
education group, the workshops and laboratories may also be 
considered otion facilities. 

‘‘The indoor and outdoor physical education activities together 
with the supplementary health work of shops; laboratories, and 
class rooms may be unified and crystallized in the school audi- 
torium. The movies, health demonstrations, and special visits 
from the city health corps and others constitute an impetus to 
the actual physical education work in the school which is searcely 
possible in other ways. The auditorium furnishing spaée for 
student congregation, is the natural center in the school for the 
various discussions on personal and community hygiene, for the 
organization of health-promoting student-bodies, and for distri- 
bution of all health literature.” 





A MEXICAN POMPEII 


ISCOVERY OF AN ARCHAIC PYRAMID, buried 
thousands.of years ago beneath tons of volcanic ash, 
in the San Cuicuileo hill near Mexico City, as reported 

from San Fernando, Mex., to Science Service’s Science News Bul- 
letin (Washington), pushes human history in America back many 
centuries, and indicates that the early populations of this land 
began the mastery of the material universe about them probably 
quite as soon as did the primitive peoples surrounding the Medi- 
terranean sea. This is the conclusion of Dr. Byron Cummings, 
director of the Arizona State Museum, who has charge of the 
excavations now being made by the Mexican Government. Says 
the Bulletin: 


“This ancient structure, found by Dr. Cummings in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Manuel Gamio, Director of Anthropology and 
Archeology of Mexico, is composed of chunks of unhewn voleanie 
rock and rises in four terraces with inclined walls from a base 
approximately 400 feet in diameter to a height of about 100 feet, 
but it has not yet been uncovered sufficiently to determine the 
measurements more exactly. 

*** As in old Pompeii the mighty forces of nature covered and 
sealed the handiwork of man that it might speak to future genera- 
tions,’ says Dr. Cummings, ‘so here in the southern end of the 
valley of Mexico, lava from the ancient Ajusco voleano has pre- 
served a chapter of human history, altho more primitive, yet 
not less interesting than the worn pavements and marble peri- 
styles of the ancient city of the Italian coast. 

** ‘Cuicuilco is an illustration of one of the first pyramids reared 
by the ancestors of those tribes who adorned Mexico not only 
with mighty pyramids, but also with richly decorated temples 
and palaces before the first century of our era. This crude 
pyramid, unembellished and unadorned, yet massive and solid, 
stands a mute evidence that the native American developed his 
masterful architecture here on American soil. 

“**The excavations show that this massive structure had been 
covered with voleanic mud and ashes so long before its final burial 
by the lava from the Ajusco cone that at that time abundant 
vegetation was growing on it. 

“When we consider,’ Dr. Cummings explains, ‘that this 
pyramid must have been built before some great eruption in the 
vicinity sent forth its deluging shower of ashes, mud and pumice, 
and that this calamity occurred long before the flow from Ajusco 
which careful calculation places between two and three thousand 
years ago; and that no polished stone implements are found, that 
the stone implements are grinding and polishing stones, flaked 
knives, borers and scrapers; that the pottery even near the sur- 
face is crude and archaic; that the entire structure contains no 
hewn stone and no cement or plaster in any form, we realize that 
architecture had its beginning in Mexico long before the Chris- 


tian era. ' 

“** How long were the people of Cuicuileo in developing the abil- 
ity to rear this massive pyramid?’ he asks. ‘Through how many 
centuries had this American branch of the human family strug- 
gled before they gained sufficient mastery of material things and 
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sufficient social and political cooperation and organization to 
produce such results? How many centuries elapsed between 
the building of Cuicuilco and the ornate pyramid of Quetzalcoatl 
at Teotihucan which Dr. Gamio estimates was built before the 
first century, A.D.?’ 

“**Human progress,’ he points out, ‘has always been slow; and 
early American progress was no exception to the natural course 
of events. This pyramid, then, opens up a chapter of human 
progress on this side of the Atlantic of which men have dreamed, 
but which has never been recorded in authentic annals.’”’ 





FOES OF THE TRUCK 


HAT PRIVATE UTILITIES are now open!y hostile 
to truck transportation and hence to highway develop- 
ment, at least in certain States of the Union, is charged 

editorially by Municipal and County Engineering (Indianapolis). 
Where there are many electric interurban lines that carry both 
passengers and freight, the development of highway transporta- 
tion apparently has cut down the freight bypiness of these lines, 
or at least promises to do so. Naturally, they will not lose 
business if they can help it, and the writer believes no fault can 
be found with their efforts toward self-preservation so long as 
they act fairly with the public, but when they frankly appeal to 
ignorance and blind prejudice in their efforts to discredit high- 
way transportation, they are deserving of severe censure. He 
illustrates: 


**Many interurban cars bear large printed placards reading as 
follows: ‘Problem in Economics: Ship by Union Traction and 
save the highways. Ifa heavy truck earns fifty cents per mile 
and damages the highway to the extent of one dollar per mile, 
and the shipper of freight loses nothing, and the truck owner 
keeps the fifty cents, and the taxpayer pays the one dollar, where 
does the taxpayer get off?’ 

“There are, of course, many fallacies in this hypothetical ques- 
tion. The damageof heavy trucks to highways is very much less 
than the value assumed in the question. For example, there are 
some gravel and stone roads leading into Indianapolis that carry 
at least 100 trucks a day for 300 days in the year. At the rate 
of damage assumed in the question these roads would be damaged 
annually at the rate of $30,000 per mile, but the fact is that these 
roads are maintained in good condition for less than $1,000 per 
mile per year. Quite a difference between biased assumptions 
and the facts in the case! 

“Other fallacies in the statement lie in the assumption that 
only the shipper and truck owner benefit by highway transporta- 
tion; nothing is said of the ultimate cOnsumer who, in the ag- 
gregate, makes up the general public. Also, the fact that the 
shipper, the truck-owner and the ultimate consumer are them- 
selves taxpayers is ignored. 

“However, it is not so much with the fallacies as with the plain 
intent of the question that we are concerned in this discussion. 
The plain intent is to discredit highway transportation, in the 
interest of interurban fransportation, by making appeals to 
prejudice by means of false statements. If road construction 
ean be cliecked, the development of highway transportation can 
be cheeked, and that is the object, or will become the object, of 
forms of transportation that compete with the highways for busi- 
ness, whenever the competition of the highways begins to ‘hurt.’ 

“The truth about highway transportation must be kept before 
the public or the public will quickly accept as true the false state- 
ments issued to injure highway development.”’ 





A RIVAL OF QUININE—The announcement is made that a 
plant has been discovered in India which is an effective remedy 
for malaria and black-water fever. Its Latin name is Viter 
peduncularis, and it is found in the provinces of Bengal and 
Bihar. It is administered to the patient in the form of a tea or 
infusion, having a strength of 2 to 3 per cent., made from the 
leaves of the plant. Kosmos (Stuttgart) states that a short 
time after the patient has swallowed this aqueous solution of 
Vitex, his blood is found to be entirely free of malaria germs. 
This new drug has an advantage over quinine in that it has no 
bitter taste. 









































RADIO +- DEPARTMENT 





RADIO FOR THE BLIND 


N ARTICLE in The Wireless Age (New York) by 
A Ward Seeley tells what is being done to bring the bene- 
fits of radio to the more than fifty thousand blind per- 

sons in the United States. We read: 

“‘The major difficulty of furnishing radio for the blind is the 
cost. The majority of the blind are impecunious, and the insti- 
tutions.in which some of them work or live likewise are strug- 
gling. Nevertheless, many 


“The same situation exists in the other large cities. The 
Maryland Institute for the Blind, in Baltimore, already has a set, 
and daily concerts from it.are part of the curriculum. The paid 
readers in the Industrial Home in Chicago and at Jacksonville, 
Ill., are to be replaced by receiving equipment. From all parts 
of the country the sightless eyes of the blind are being turned 
hopefully to radio; 

‘**Undoubtedly the greatest blessing to humanity occurring 

in this era is the use of radio 





sightless men and women to- 
day are living as they never 
lived before the radiotele- 
phone became a reality. 

“Charles Burrows, a Civil 
War veteran and a leader in 
the fast-disappearing G.A.R., 
has a receiving set, and re- 
cently, when William Wade 
Henshaw sang at WJZ, wrote 
the following letter: 

*** As one of the vastaudience 
which listened to the ‘Im- 
presario’ last evening, Lgladly 
accept your invitation to let 
you know something of my 
impressions. 

“*Teould hear everything 
distinctly and with so great a 
pleasure that I was frequently 
tempted to join the applause, 
forgetting for the moment that 
I was more than eight miles 
distant. It needed only the 
sight of the artists to complete 
one’s enjoyment. That enjoy- 
ment I can not have by reason 
of blindness, but thanks to the 
radio apparatus I have had 
the pleasure of hearing many 
things, and none more delight- 
ful than your rendering of 
the ‘‘Impresario,” for which 
I thank you, and ask you to 
convey my thanks to each 


receiving set. 





By courtesy of *‘The Wireless Age,"" New York. 


“IT NEEDED ONLY THE SIGHT OF THE ARTIST TO 
COMPLETE ONE'S ENJOYMENT,” 


Said Charles Burrows, a blind Civil War veteran here seen at his 
Radio, which many institutions for the blind now 
use, has been called “the all-seeing, omnipresent eye of the blind.” 


"y , equipment by blind persons,’ 
says Charles E. Comstock, of 
the Illinois State Department 
of Public Welfare. 

“Radio has become the all- 
seeing omnipresent eye of the 
blind.” 





THE NEW LANGMUIR 
POWER TUBES—“New ap- 
plications of radio,” says the 
New York Evening World, 
“are heard of daily, but the 
newest radio invention of con- 
sequence remains the 20-kilo- 
watt tubes, the most powerful 
known, which their inventor, 
Dr. Irving Langmuir, Assistant 
Director of the General Electric 
Research Laboratory, recently 
showed to Senator Guglielmo 
Marconi on his visit to Sche- 
nectady. When Senator Mar- 
coni sailed on his yacht, Elettra, 
for England, he had one of the 
tubes, as a gift, installed in 
his radio room on the yacht, 
along with another gift, the 
latest radio-receiving ap- 











member of your company.’ 

**Another blind person, Miss Leila Holterhoff, of New York 
City, who has pursued her education to the point of taking a 
medical degree, and who is prominent in welfare work, stated to 
The Wireless Age: ‘I believe that the radiophone will be the 
greatest single force in history in ameliorating the condition of 
the blind.’ 

‘‘Not only are individuals profiting from radio through the 
ownership of sets, but institutions likewise are making use cf 
broadcasting. So far, comparatively few have been able to 
secure receiving sets, as $250, the cost of an average sev *omplete 
with a loud speaker, is a great deal of money to an organiza- 
tion that is continually begging in order to pay its running 
expenses. 

“Probably the first organization for ‘the blind, at least in 
New York City, to make systematic use of radio was the N. Y. 
Guild for the Jewish Blind, which in September secured a modest 
erystal set and a single tube set, and conducted code classes for 
blind boys, who learned to copy commercial messages, including 
the various wireless press services. This was the most popular 
course of the institution, and is to be much expanded, using the 
Newark, Schenectady and New York broadcasting services as 
a basis, as sdon as a donor can be found to contribute a loud 
speaker. 

“The other homes and workshops for the blind in New York 
City likewise intend to install apparatus. Most of them have 
secured promises of sets from various sources. In the meantime 
several blind boys have built their own.crystal sets, which are 
operating entirely satisfactorily. 


paratus.” Soime interesting 
information concerning the more powerful tubes now in use here 
and in Europe is contained in this Evening World article. Senator 
Mareoni thinks the tubes of the Langmuir type will eventually 
take the place of the Alexanderson alternators now in use, as 
they are both more simple and more economical. We read: 


** As is well known, radio transmission in Europe is largely by 
use of a 4-kilowatt tube, altho Bordeaux uses the are method, 
and other stations use the more effective Alexanderson alternat- 
ors controlled by the Radio Corporation of America. 

“The Alexanderson alternators are powerful, one of them 
generating a 200-kilowatt current; two of them synchronized, 
400 kilowatts, as was recently demcnstrated in tests for Senator 
Marconi at the Rocky Point, L. I., transmission station of the 
Radio Corporation of America. 

“The tubes, which Senator Marconi prophesied are to take 
the place of the alternators, have their advantages in simplicity 
and economy. Ten 20-kilowatt tubes hitched together will 
take the place of one of the alternators, and if one tube becomes 
defective, or if all of them are destroyed, it is a simple operation 
to replace them. -The impairment of one of the great alternators 
might mean the shutting down of a transmission station, equipped 
with only one alternator, for weeks. 

“Senator Marconi declared that a 75-kilowatt tube had been 
produced in England, but that it had not been found practicable. 
The Langmuir tube is easily the most powerful in the world, and 
Dr. Langmuir hopes to build others of greater kilowattage.” 
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‘loose coupler’ 
or ‘variocoup- 
ler.’ 

‘*In the trans- 
formers used 
for coupling ra- 
dio circuits, the 
windings are 
wound on in- 
sulating tubes. 
If we take two 
such coils, one 
for the primary 
and one for the 
secondary and 
place them end 
toend and cause 
a radio current 
to flow through 
the primary 
coil, the mag- 
netic field that 
is surrounding 
the primary coil 
will envelop the 
secondary coil, 
passing through 
it and causing 
a current to flow through the secondary coil. 

“Tf, however, we should place the secondary coil at 
right angles to the primary coil there will be little or 
no current induced in the secondary coil, as the mag- 
netic flux does not flow in the proper direction 
through it. In most radio sets the secondary wind- 
ing mee and by rotating the knob on the set which is attached 
to this coil, the coupling is varied. The reader will now under- 
AND TUNED . what he is doing when he varies the coupling on his set. 

aa “In some sets the secondary coil slides in and out of the pri- 

HE NOVICE who has purchased eg ee mary coil, and the coupling is varied in this way. When the 
paratus of which the tuning device is a loose coupler, secondary coil is in a position that allows all of the magnetic flux 

is sometimes puzzled by the observed fact that there is to flow through it, the two circuits thus coupled are said to be 

no wired connection between the primary ‘closely coupled,’ and when thesecondary coil is 
and secondary coils of this instrument. And placed in a position that allows little or no mag- 


even the more experienced operator, if he netic flux to flow through it, they are ‘loosely 














A LOOSE COUPLER WITH VARI- 
OMETERS CONNECTED IN SERIES 
WITH THE PRIMARY AND SECON- 
DARY COILS TO ACCOMPLISH TUNING. 











Iitustrations by courtesy of ‘‘Popular Radio,’ New York. 
MAGNETIC ENERGY CIRCULATING AROUND THE RECEIVING COILS. 


As the lines of force would look if visible: (A) the lines of force generated by the 

primary coil (C) which induce currents in the secondary coil (B). (D) the 

head telephones; (E) the crystal detoctor; (F) the fixt telephone condenser; (G) 
the antenna; and (H) the ground connection. 











HOW RADIO CIRCUITS ARE COUPLED 





coupled.” When a transmitting or a receiving 
chances not to have an elementary knowledge set is coupled loosely to the antenna circuit, it 


sends out a sharper wave or receives with much 
sharper tuning thanaset that is closely coupled. 

‘‘A variometer, which consists of two coils 
connected in series, is often used for tuning a 
circuit. One coil is stationary and is called 
the ‘stator’; the other coil rotates inside it and 
is called the ‘rotor.’ In using this device to 
tune a circuit, when the coils are rotated so 
that the electromagnetic fields of the two coils 


of electricity, may not clearly understand 
how the energy of the message-bearing cur- 
rent in the antenna circuit is transferred to 
the secondary circuit, as it must be in order to 
influence the detector and telephones. The 
matter is very-clearly explained in an article 
in Popular Radio (New York) by the technical 
editor of that periodical, Laurence M. Cock- 


aday, who presents also graphic diagrams that are highly in- 
formative. Every user of a radio-receiving apparatus who has 
not a perfectly clear notion as to just what he is doing when 
he “tunes” his instrument may advantageously read Mr. 





TYPE OF COIL WHICH IS USED TO 
TRANSFER CURRENTS FROM ONE 
RADIO CURRENT TO ANOTHER, 








are opposing, the two fields acting against each other do not allow 
any electromagnetic energy to be stored up, or in other words 
their mutual induction is theoretically zero. 

‘A coil of this type set in this position would respond to very 
low wave-lengths. If the rotor be turned so that its field be addi- 


tive with the stator, the two fields wili act with each other to 


Cockaday’s interpretation, as here quoted: 


“Radio currents of high frequency are usually generated in 





(4) TWO COILS CONNECTED IN 
SERIES W'TH THE WINDINGS OPPO- 
SING; THESE COILS RESPOND TO 
LOW WAVE-LENGTHS. (B) THE COILS 
WITH THE WINDINGS ADDITIVE, 
THIS I8 CALLED A VARIOMETER, 











some form of closed circuit, 
which is tuned by varying 
either the inductance or the 
capacity in the circuit or 
both. These currents must, 
however, be supplied to the 
antenna circuit, in some way 
or other, before they can be 
used for the propagation of 
Hertzian or radio waves 
through space, thus making 
possible radiotelegraphy and 
telephony. 

“The device used for this 
purpose is called a ‘trans- 
former.’ When it is used 
for transmitting, it is usually 
ealled an ‘oscillation trans- 
former,’ and when used in a 
receiving set, it is knownasa@ 


store up electromagnetic 
energy, and the mutual in- 
duction will be at a maxi- 
mum. In this posiiion the 
variometer will respond to 
a high wave-length. 

“By slowly rotating the 
rotor from the first position 
to the last-mentioned posi- 
tion, the variometer can be 
used for tuning and will 
pass through the various 
wave-lengths that it is de- 
signed to listen in on. 

“*Thus we see how the coil 
is used in radio circuits, and 
that it serves the double 
purpose of tuning the circuits 
while at the same time it 
couples them together, or 
transfers the electricity from 
one circuit to the other.” 








(A) TWO COILS PLACED IN INDUC- 
TIVE RELATIONS TO EACH OTHER; 
LARGE CURRENTS ARE INDUCED IN 
THE SECONDARY FROM THE PRI- 
MARY, (B) COIL IN NON-CONDUCTIVE 
RELATION——A LOOSE COUPLER. 
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THE LIGHTING-PLUG AERIAL 


HE USE BY MAJOR-GENERAL SQUIER of electric- 
light wires to conduct ‘‘wired wireless’’ messages has 
been described and illustrated in this department. Fol- 
lowing the first announcement, came a warning against any gen- 
eral attempt to make use of ordinary electric-light systems in 
this way. It was explained that General Squier had made his 
interesting tests with messages especially broadcasted over the 
wires, and hed not used the wires to intercept ordinary radio 
waves passing through the air. 


they also should make sure that the condensers in the plugs will- 
withstand any voltages that might exist on the line, and that its 
dielectric is not made of paper. In this respect the Board of Fire 
Underwriters is passing on the plugs as fast as possible, and its 
stamp of approval will be a guard in the near future. 

“‘Of course, there are some receivers that will not even operate 
with an aerial, so it would be futile to expect them to work on the 
electric-light wires. There is another important point which 
should be remembered, and that is that tuning with this system 
is much more critical, and consequently must be made more 
carefully than when an outdoor aerial is used. Therefore there 
are some cases where a little patience will bring success in the face 

of apparent failure. 





Soon afterward, however, notices began 
to appear of special devices to be inserted 


‘‘There are some local conditions which 


plugs, just as they make reception with 





into ordinary electric-light sockets in order 
to use electric-light wires in place of con- 
véntional aerials, and many amateurs have 
doubtless supposed that this represented 
a practical application of the “wired wire- 
less’’ method. Such was not the case, 
however. The ‘“‘plug aerial” devices are 
designed to bring to the receiving apparatus 
a message-bearing current generated by 
electromagnetic waves coming through the 
ether just as in ordinary radio-receiving; 
the only peculiarity being that wires that 
bear the electric-light current are to save the 
bother of putting up the conventional 
antenna. An article in the New York 
Evening Mail tells of the origin of this 
method, and explains its theory of action, 
a3 follows: 


= 














““Many makers of plugs have claimed to 
be the originators of this system of reception. 
As a matter of fact, advanced amateurs used 
this idea years ago. The Parisian amateurs 
have been listening to broadcast music from 
the Eiffel Tower over the lighting wires for 





LOO 


lamps’ 


HOW THE LIGHTING-PLUG 
AERIAL WORKS. 


The theory is very simple: “ 
of the condenser, connecting wires and 
part of the lighting system a huge 
‘loop’ is formed. This loop is what 
picks up the signals and performs all 
the functions of a regular aerial." 


aerials extremely difficult. This is in build- 
ings which are heavily shielded with steel 
structures, and places very close to power 
plants, and power lines carrying heavy 
voltage alternating currents. The distance 
the user is from the transformer in a system 
using alternating current for lighting pur- 
poses also is an important factor.” 


c make it impossible to obtain results with the 
7 
{ 
1 





FEDERAL BROADCASTING 


T IS ANNOUNCED FROM WASH- 
j INGTON, says the New York Times, 
that an interdepartmental advisory 
p committee on Government radio broad- 
casting, appointed at the request of Secre- 

tary Hoover, with Dr. Samuel R. Stratton, 
Director of the Bureau of Standards, as 
Chairman, has established an experimental 
station of Government broadcasting by 
‘“‘primary”’ stations. “Primary” stations are 
those which broadcast official Government 
news by continuous wave code telegraphy 
to furnish information to local broadcast 








By means 








the past year and a half. 

‘“‘This method of reception is perfectly safe provided the plug 
used is well designed and made. Many plugs are deficient and 
dangerous, particularly those which make use of cardboard 
tubing and cork to inclose the paper condenser. 

“Tt is well, therefore, to buy a good plug which will withstand 
the possible high voltages which may come on the lighting circuit, 
particularly on A. C. circuits when transformers are used. Mica 
condensers are probably the best type. 

‘‘The theory of the plug receiver is very simple. By means of 
the condenser, connecting wires and part of the lighting system 
a huge ‘loop’ is formed. This loop is what picks up the signals 
and performs all the functions of a regular aerial. 

“In a loop receiver the intensity of signals is dependent upon 
the number of turns of wire on the coil. The greater the area of 
the coil the greater is its inductance. Therefore, the strength 
of signals which will be intercepted with a plug aerial arrange- 
ment is dependent to a large extent upon the distance A-B, and 
also upon the height of the portion C-D above the ground, as 
shown in the diagram. For best results this distance should be 
large. 

“Since reception by means of a loop will not give very good 
results with a crystal type of receiver, it stands to reason that the 
strongest signals from a plug aerial will be had with a vacuum 
- tube set. 

‘Signals can be received with crystal sets, however. It seems 
that the capacity of the condenser C-I, in our diagram, has much 
to do with clear and loud signals. Receiving from the lighting 
cireuit should never be attempted unless some form of condenser 
is used. 

‘‘This condenser is usually included in the plugs to be had 
from most dealers to-day.” 


In the New York Tribune, Jack Binns gives this word of cau- 
tion and further explicatioa about the use of the electric-light 
plug: 


“In the first place, it is imperative that the fans use only such 
plugs as are made by well-established, reputable concerns, and 


stations for redistribution by radiophone. 
Further details are given as follows: 


“The eight stations thus far included send out daily bulletins 
of Government news, mostly agricultural market data. They 
are Arlington, Va. (Navy, 53950 meters); Great Lakes, IIl. 
(Navy, 4,900 meters); Washington, D. C. (Post-office, 1,980 
meters); Omaha, Neb. (Post-office, 2,500 meters); North Platte, 
Neb. (Post-office, 4,000 meters); Rock Springs, Wyo. (Post- 
office, 3,000 meters); Elko, Nev. (Post-office, 3,000 meters); and 
Reno, Nev. (Post-office, 3,200 meters).”’ 


An official statement sent out from Washington on behalf of 
the committee describes the committee’s work as one of classi- 
fication and advice. The committee will see to it that radio 
is used primarily for the kind of work that can not be done 
just as well or better by wire telegraphy or telephony or 
printer’s ink. To quote the statement: 


“The committee has made a preliminary classification of the 
kinds of material which the several departments may have to 
broadcast by the primary stations, viz., market products and 
data, weather and hydrographic news, standard radio signals 
(such as wave-length and time signals), executive announce- 
ments, statistics and educational material. One of the functions 
of the committee is to advise regarding priority of the types of 
Government material to. be broadcast and regarding schedules 
of operation. 

“The committee has recognized the principle that radio must 
be used primarily for types of service that can not be as satis- 
factorily given by other means of communication, and that 
therefore radio broadcasting should not be used in general where 
wire telegraphy or telephony or printed publication would be as 
satisfactory. It is possible that the scope of the committee's 
activities may be extended beyond the subject of broadcasting, and 
that the committee will act in an advisory capacity to the Secretary 
of Commerce in matters of Government radio regulation, and 
will consider all radio questions of interdepartmental interest.” 
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THE SUPER-MOVING-PICTURE THEATER 


LIGHTED MOTION-PICTURE THEATER would 
seem to be a contradiction in terms. But the opening 
of the Eastman Theater in Rochester, scheduled for 

the early fall, will “‘mark the beginning of the end of film pres- 
entations in darkened theaters.”” Experiments long carried on 
in the Eastman Research Laboratories have disclosed ‘‘what is 
believed to be an ideal condition with reference to illumination, 


sive moving-picture theater in the world, tho not the largest, its 
prominence for the moment overshadows the institution of 
which it is a part. Says the Herald writer: 


“*Tf the motion picture is emphasized, it is only in deference to 
present public taste and due to a polite disposition on the part 
of Music, as host, to accord precedence to her guest, the Movie. 

“‘Good music has been tolerated in the company of the screen 

little more than half a dozen 





Copyrighted by Barry Faulkner. . 
DRAMATIC MUSIC SYMBOLIZED 





In the mural painting which Barry Faulkner has executed for the Eastman Theater in Rochester, where 
music and the movies will be wed in a $4,000,000 house. 


years, but that short period has 
worked. marvels in the develop- 
ment of musical appreciation. 
Music, in the opinion of Mr. 
Eastman and his associates, has 
proven its power to prevail if 
given a hearing. So why should 
music now defeat its own evolu- 
tionary progress by seeking pre- 
maturely to establish domination 
in the newly formed partnership? 

“The fact remains that the 
organ with which the Eastman 
Theater is being equipped is be- 
lieved to be the finest of its kind 
in the world. A smaller organ in 
Kilbourn Hall, under the same 
roof and designed for chamber 
musie and recitals, represents an 
investment of $90,000. Nine organ 
practise rooms are already in 
operation in the music school 
portion of the building, and pro- 
vision exists for four more. In- 
struction in playing the organ to 
accompany motion pictures is one 
of the special courses of the school. 
It is hoped to improve musical 
settings for pictures through this 
agency. 

““Reduced to cataloged facts, 
the opening of this theater in 
Rochester means: 

“That the university acknow- 
ledges popular, inexpensive enter- 
tainment of the movie type to be 
an essential factor of modern life 
and indorses it by entering the 








under which motion pictures may be projected without ad- 
versely affecting the screen image,’’ while, at the samé time, the 
whole “auditorium remains light enough either to read a program 
or to pick up an object dropt to the floor.” Revolutionary as 
this feature is expected to be, the new house in which it is to be 
installed is so full of novel features that the story of the Eastman 
Theater.reads like romance. For the first time a moving-picture 
house will become incorporated with the regular work of a uni- 
versity, and while its main object will be for amusement and 
not for educational purposes it will bear a relation to the music 
school of Rochester University that will entirely take it out of 
the commercial circle of the motion-picture field. ‘“‘Here,’’ says 
a writer in the New York Herald, ‘‘at last is a concrete realization 
of the pet dream of the movie interests, discust for nearly a 
decade, since first an orchestra with soloists was introduced in 
an up-town theater incidental to picture presentation—the 
marriage of the art forms: music and the silent drama.” 

The new theater, as a matter of fact, bears a subsidiary relation 
to the music school of the university; but being the most expen- 


» 


business. 

“‘That it recognizes in motion pictures presented for purposes 
solely of entertainment as distinguished from educational films 
a great and neglected educational medium. 

‘‘That music, typified by the Eastman School, recognizes the 
movie as a useful complementary factor, whereas in the past the 
only mutual recognition has been due to the effort of the movie 
to bolster its threatened position through an alliance with music. 

“That in the operation of a big popular theater with such 
sereen material as is at hand for the commercial manager the 
university is in position to determine with scientific exactness 
the psychological reactions of the public, the existing elements 
of strength that should be preserved and the undesirable or 
injurious features that should be eliminated. 

‘That the university, as a theater management, will encounter 
at first hand and in intimate relation the various problems con- 
fronting the exhibitor, and can bring to bear upon these problems 
the genius of its scientific personnel and the unequaied facilities 
of the world-famous Eastman laboratories in chemistry, physics 
and the like. Thus, it is thought, for the first time scientific 
methods will be applied to develop efficiency in fulfilling the 
best functions for which theaters are supposed to exist. 

“That the new theater will afford unusual opportunities for 
the student body in inspiring creative work, many courses have 
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a more or less direct relation to the theater, as, for instance, 
literature. The technical departments offer unlimited fields for 
advanced students in many lines. In the music school alone 
1,300 students are preparing for careers upon which the influence 
of the theater will impinge in varying degree. Some of these 
will find opportunity for expression in the orchestra or as organ- 
ists; still others in the creative field of composition.” 


Consonant, perhaps, with its dignity as part of a university 
scheme it was first proposed to name it ‘‘The National Academy 
of Motion Pictures.”” Men in the “‘regular” line declared that 
‘‘film fans would never take 


SHALL THERE BE A BOOK CENSORSHIP? 


r “WHE WORD CENSORSHIP has become so common 
that just what Mr. Sumner, head of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, proposed for the benefit of litera- 

ture in this country is not clearly apprehended. At least Mr. 

Sumner himself thinks so after seeing the storm cloud arising 

from his suggestion of a voluntary censorship contained in a 

letter to the President of the Author’s League which was pub- 

lished in the press. As originally interpreted it exprest the 
belief that “many of the 





kindly to that ‘academic 
stuff,’’’ so the. high-sounding 
name was discarded. The 
programs for the season show 
a variation from the regular 
movie house: 


“A feature picture, sur- 
rounded by incidental news 
reels, scenics, comedies and 
topicals, with a popular inci- 
dental musical program, will 
bo presented on each of the 
first three days of the week. 
On every Wednesday, how- 
ever, this program is to give 
way to a concert and recital. 
The array-of musical artists 
and high-class orchestras al- 
ready booked for the coming 
season suggests a ‘Who’s Who euonen mabrea™, 
in Music.’ There is to be Founder of the Eastman 
even a brief season of grand Theater. 
opera after the enterprise has 
been fully launched. Thus the 
Eastman must be regarded as 








MEN WHO CEMENT THE BUSINESS 
AND THE SCHOLASTIC WORLDS. 


publishers desire to have the 
Whole publishing business 
placed under the control of a 
committee on ethics, with a 
possible arbiter or dictator at 
the head, as in baseball, the 
films and the stage.” The 
letter itself was not so sweep- 
ing in its scope, and Mr. 
Sumner’s later statement in 
the New York World con- 
tained the “wish that the 
editorial writers and authors 
had informed themselves 
about what I really proposed 
before they rushed into 
print.” The letter which 
began the controversy is thus 
printed in the New York 
Times: 


DR, RUSH RHEES, 
President of University 
of Rochester. 


“The New York Society for 








a convertible theater—an ex- 

quisitely beautiful, fully equipped opera house in which the 
lyrie stage is to divide honors with its younger brother in art, 
the unspoken drama. 

“Following the Wednesday evening musicale, a new movie 
program opens on Thursday and continues to the end of the 
week. During the brief seasons of opera motion-picture activities 
will be suspended. 

“Tf this ambitious musical prospectus seems wieiaesshalte 
impracticable it should be remembered that Rochester is a city 
of uncommon culture and a musical center of long standing. 
Fifty years ago, when such luxuries were rare even in the larger 
cities, Rochester boasted a celebrated symphony orchestra. 
To-day musical interest is so great in the public schools there 
that the Eastman School of Music has provided for the muni- 
cipality a collection of instruments valued at $35,000 for the 
sole purpose of loaning them to ambitious youngsters who display 
talent and whose parents can ill afford to invest in horns and 
oboes, violins, cellos, bassoons and saxophones. This practical 
encouragement has developed throughout the city several ama- 
teur orchestras and bands of splendid artistic promise.” 


Any manager, says Musical Lender (Chicago), ‘“‘may use the 
institution in its entirety to develop any idea to improve his 
theater or to solve any problem that is disturbing him and 
depriving his patrons of complete enjoyment. In this way the 
business man is experiencing the novelty of becoming a uni- 
versity student. As the Herald makes it clear: 


‘The popular conception of a university president as a scholas- 
tic recluse, far removed from the usual every-day contacts of life, 
is shattered in the person of Dr. Rush Rhees, president of the 
University of Rochester. Dr. Rhees is engaged in the highly 
practical task of building up that institution into one of the 
largest, most completely standardized and equipped schools in 
the world. In that effort he won the moral and financial sup- 
port of George Eastman, with his ample fortune, and of the 
General Education Board, which administers a large part of the 
John D. Rockefeller millions. . . . The temptation to include 
the music school and picture palace in the projected group of 
new buildings for the university in the suburbs must have been 
strong. But this splendid structureislocated whereit will best serve 
its purpose—in the very heart of Rochester's business district.” 


the Suppression of Vice: 


“Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams, President the Authors’ League, 
22 East Seventeenth Street, New York City: 


“Dear Sir: 

“Mr. Henry Holt, in a letter published in the.New York 
Times, condemning writers of erotic literature, said: ‘The family 
requires that the sexual passion be kept within limits. Within 
those limits the rousing of it by the beauty of the opposite sex 
is among the most beneficent and productive processes of nature. 
But its titillation through the imagination is not a process of 
nature at all, and its indulgence, counter to the requirements of 
civilization, is maleficent and destructive. It leads to more 
murders and suicides than all other causes put together.’ 

“This is but another way of saying that, next to the instinct 
of self-preservation—the hunger instinct—the sex impulses are 
the most urgent. In our present social life the hunger instinct 
has been pretty well taken care of—we hear of few offenses due 
to lack of food. Society requires that the sex impulse should be 
curbed. Whatever tends unnecessarily to rouse the sex impulse 
is harmful and unsocial. 

“‘Unfortunately there is a commercial urge which induces 
authors and publishers to publish literature which constitutes 
one factor in this unnecessary class of merchandise tending to 
artificially and harmfully arouse the sex impulse. Other factors 
are photographs, motion pictures and stage performances. An 
effort has been made to combat the salacious motion picture by 
the creation of a reviewing commission. To cope with the same 
thing on the stage, a citizens’ jury plan has been prepared which 
will go into effect on August 1. The criminal law can usually be 
depended upon in the case of obscene photographs. 

‘“‘A plan has been discust in a limited way to cover the field 
of book publications. It is proposed that a committee be ap- 
pointed which would have the support and respect of authors 
and publishers to pass upon a manuscript prior to its publication 
when there existed doubt of its propriety. 

‘Without entering into the details, how does this, as a general 
proposition, appeal to you? Would you be willing to enter 
a conference to discuss the subject? 

“This plan would cover also books dealing with sex, medical, 
scientific and pseudo-scientifie subjects intended for indiscrim- 
inate circulation, and regarding which there is a very pronounced 
opinion as to their harmfulness to the average lay reader. 

“The matter has been forcibly brought to our attention of 
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late due to the submission by three publishers of manuscripts 
for an expression of opinion as to the legality of publication. 

There was a tendency in each instance to steer as elose as possible 
to an @ te line between what is legal and what is illegal— 


what Theodore Roosevelt denominated ‘law honesty.’ This 
is an unhealthy attitude. 
“The discontinuance of those things which Mr. Holt so 


foreibly condemns is the duty of 





it would be better to have an extensive panel of people for the 
jury, rather than a permanent commission. People engaged 
permanently in censorship are likely to fall into a rut and begin 
to lay down rules, such as forbidding the description of a 
woman's legs-or of a passionate kiss.” 


the National Association of Book Publishers is 
“interested in a plan for pre- 


That 





every reputable publisher and 


judging the morals of all new 





every self-respecting writer. 
“Will vou join in an effort 4 
looking to this end? 
“Sincerely, 
“Joun S. SumNeER, Secretary.” 





Somedays later Mr. Sumner, 
referring to the reception of 
his letter by the press and 
public declared in the New 
York World that his purpose 
had been misconstrued. ‘‘ They 
are all talking about an in- 
dividual who will be a Pooh 
Bah of literature, and of a fixt 
censorship board like the Mo- 
tion Picture Commission hav- 
ing legal power to permit or 


prohibit. I proposed nothing 
of the sort.” Explaining him- 
self further: 


“T invited the publishers to 
a conference, where I intended 
to lay before them for discus- 
sion a plan of voluntary cen- 
sorship only for such manu- 
seripts as they themselves 
wished to have judged. The 
plan would be like the one 
which has already gone into 
effect in the theaters. 

**Applied to manuscripts, it 
would mean first the compila- 
tion of a jury panel of about 
500 names of representative cit- 
Pegg Bo lawyers, alien- 

* politicians, educators, 
cianele business men—who 
have agreed to serve once or 
twiee a year by reading a 
doubtful manuscript and pass- 
ing judgment. 

“Then, when a publisher 
receives a manuscript which he 
wishes to publish, but which 
he finds somewhat risky, he 
may submit it as a matter of 
precaution to a jury of twelve 
chosen from the panel. If the 
jury pronounces the manu- 
script fit for publication, its 
pronouncement will protect the 
publisher when he comes to 
selling the book. While the 








AS “MARTIAL MUSIC” IS PICTURED. 


By Ezra Winter on the walls of Mr. Eastman’'s lavish new theater 
for music and movies in Rochester. 


books or in setting up a sort 
of literary dictator,” is denied 
by its secretary, Frederic G. 
Melcher in a letter to the 
New York Tribune. He ad- 
mits that proposals for a “dis- 
eussion”’ which was “to see 
whether the present censorship 
confusion could be in any way 
clarified” had been put for- 
ward, but he fears that ‘‘ Mr. 
Sumner’s advance pronounce- 
ments may simply bring the 
suggested discussions to an end 
before their beginning.” He 
also states: 





“The National Association 
of Book Publishers is not in- 
terested in so preposterous an 
idea, has not been considering 
such an idea, and so far as the 
opinions of individual publish- 
ers are known, the proposal out- 
lined by Mr. Sumner is the last 
thing they would consider, no 
matter how unsatisfactory cen- 
sorship by magistrate’s decision 
may seem as conducted to-day.” 


Mr.G.P. Putnam, a member 
of the so-called Censorship Com- 
mittee of the Publishers Asso- 
ciation, is also quoted to similar 
effect in the New York Times: 


“It is my personal opinion 
that a supreme authority of 
censorship for publishers is 
unworkable, unnecessary and 
unwise. The publishers are, or 
at least should be, capable of 
judging the decency of their own 
output. The proposition of sub- 
mitting manuscripts in advance 
of publication to any committee 
whose advance O. K. must be 
secured is to me preposterous.” 


A great deal of comment ad- 
verse to the scheme has issued 
from both regular and occa- 
sional contributors to the press. 
‘The only voluntary censorship 








jury would have no formal 
legal standing, it is neverthe- 
less true that if any complaint were lodged against a published 
book which the jury had approved in the manuscript the record 
of that approval would undoubtedly be accepted by any magis- 
trate as sufficient ground for dismisuing against the publisher. 

“On the other hand, if the volunteer jury pronounced against 
@ manuscript, the publisher might nevertheless go ahead and pub- 
lish it, as he could legally do. But in that case the recorded opinion 
of the jury would be excellent ground for sustaining a complaint 
of immorality preferred by this society or by any private citizen. 

**Immorality is laid down in the law as a matter to be decided by 
the judgment of a jury without theintervention of expert testimony. 

“There would be no professional vice-hunters on the jury. 
Everybody says that vice-hunters gradually begin to see vice 
where there is no vice at all. That may be true. At any rate, 


an author can exercise,” says 
the New York Tribune, “is over his own manuscripts, and that 
censorship consists of the use of his own taste and judgment.” 
The New York World treats the question with a mordant pen: 


His [Mr. Sumner’s] letter to the publishers proposes a commit- 
tee to read all manuscripts found available. Either Mr. Sumner 
or some representative of his society would naturally sit with the 
committee and pass final judgment, for unless Mr. Sumner were 
satisfied, the labor would go for nothing.. If the publishers ac- 
cept, we shall be equipped with a literary censor with semi-official 
standing and almost absolute power, and nobody in this free 
and bold democracy will find out anything from books not sup- 
posed to be good for him to know.” 
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JOEL D. BURBER, 
Art Director of Eastman Theater. 


ALF KLINGENBERG, 
Director Music School. 
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WHO CONTROL THE ACTIVITIES OF THE EASTMAN 





CHARLES H. GOLDING, 


Manager of Eastman Theater. 


ARTHUR ALEXANDER, 
Music Director of Eastman Theater. 


THEATER AT ROCHESTER. 








SOURCE OF OUR FUTURE PLAY SUPPLY 


ENTRAL EUROPE, WE ARE TOLD, promises to sup- 
C ply the big plays of the immediate future. The London 
stage is dead and the Paris moribund, so our speculative 
managers tell us. But in Central Europe, Mr. William A. 
Brady is reported as saying, ‘‘both dramatists and public there 
take the theater with utmost seriousness. Not only in substance 
of plays, but in the manner of presentation are their men of the 
theater showing us the way.’”’ Whether their fare will be such 
as American palates want is not yet wholly proven. “Liliom” 
has been one of the greatest successes of the recent past, and 
dramatists of Central Europe now turn their attention toward 
this country, and ‘‘think more-now about making their manu- 
scripts suitable for American audiences.” It is the countries 
southeast of Germany rather than Germany herself that seem 
to be referred to, tho already, through the Theater Guild, we 
have seen one of the plays of Georg Kaiser, who now figures 
among the foremost of the German stage. In a recent issue of 
the Manchester Guardian is an interesting account of the Cer- 
man drama of to-day, where we learn that Shakespeare, Shaw 
and Wilde are more popular than any German dramatists. 
Sudermann’s day is over, Hauptmann’s nearly so, while Wede- 
kind, who died in 1917, maintains a lingering existence on the 
stage. But the modern German drama begins with him, and is 
characterized by its “‘reaction against the realism of Haupt- 
mann.” Of Wedekind we read: 


“His work is full of eccentric humor, social satire, biting 
cynicism, and downright beastliness. His wit is very real and 
sometimes even profound. His dramatic world is like a world 
seen in a distorting mirror. Wedekind has influenced the whole 
German Expressionist drama, of which Georg Kaiser is now the 
leading exponent. Georg Kaiser is also a rebel against society, 
but he does not distort it to a leering grimace. He is more ear- 
nest than Wedekind, more sentimental and humanitarian. He 
is the poet of the big town, of the masses, and of the hurry and 
movement of modern life. None of his characters is subtly 
individualized. All are types—bearers and instruments of a 
collective will. Wedekind’s men and women are helpless enough, 
driven as they are by dark, irresistible instincts, but Kaiser’s men 
and women are the gaseous, transparent, selfless embodiments 
of principles that move not individuals, but the masses of mankind. 

‘‘These are the fundamental characteristics of the contem- 
porary German drama. The individual has no will, no destiny 
of his own. He is only the carrier of other wills, other destinies. 
He is neither stronger nor weaker, better nor worse, than the 
others—the guilty are guiltless, or rather all are equally guilty; 
the slayer is the slain, the sinned against is the sinner—‘Not the 
murderer but the murdered is guilty.’ This attitude is not 


altogether a new fashion of a mere literary pose, altho it is no 
doubt largely so. There was a time when it had a deep hold on 
the more imaginative and sensitive part of Young Germany. 
The disillusion caused by the failure of Wilsonism, by the 
Treaty of Versailles, and by the long series of threats, ultimata, 
and sanctions have broken all belief in the brotherhood of man- 
kind and in the possibility of universal peace—a belief that has 
nowhere and never been so strong as it was in Germany after 
the Armistice. It is now dying, and with it a short and unique 
era in art and literature is coming to an end. It would seem that 
a drama without individualization, without incident, without 
the contrast of good and evil, without the comic and the tragic, 
must be thin and stagnant. But Kaiser’s plays are, at their 
best, full of movement. His diction is almost telegraphic—short, 
staccato sentences follow each other with cumulative effect. The 
scenes follow each other like flash on flash. There is little that is 
warm, endearing, or even human in them, but they are dazzling, 
tense, and exciting.”’ 


A forerunner of Kaiser and one of the first to give expression 
to the new spirit in Germany is Reinhardt Goering. His prin- 
cipal work is “‘Die Seeschlacht”’ (The Sea Fight): 


“Max Reinhardt produced ‘Die Seeschlacht’ in Frankfort 
during the war. The performance was private—the censorship 
made publie performance impossible. The scene is the gunroom 
of a battle-ship going into action. There are seven sailors, who 
talk and muse and dream. They are full of foreboding, not only 
because they will soon be in danger of their lives, but also be- 
cause they vaguely feel the first faint stirrings of something 
beyond the war, of something bigger than victory or defeat. 
The word revolution does not occur once in the whole play, but 
the atmosphere is full of a supprest excitement that is more 
significant than the excitement before action. 

“Deeply influenced by war and revolution is the young poet 
and dramatist Toller, who commanded the Red Army of the 
Munich Soviet Republic. His attempt to put his ideas into prac- 
tise ended in bloodshed and disaster. He is now serving a sen- 
tence of seven yéars’ imprisonment. His poems resemble the 
best war-poems of Siegfried Sassoon. They lack the swift, 
dramatic turn of poems like ‘They’ and ‘Blighters,’ but they are 
even more horribly grim and defiant.” 


The future of the German drama is declared to be “‘impene- 
trably dark.” 


“‘The best modern work belongs to the recent past, and much 
of it is rooted in revolt against the war and against the ‘capitalist’ 
social order. It would seem that counter-revolution and reaction 
are not favorable to art. Before the war, when Munich was the 
most liberal town in Germany, it was also the leading art center. 
It is now the most conservative town, and in art and letters it 
has become uncreative. Berlin, Frankfort, Darmstadt, Cologne 
are now ahead of Munich. In Budapest, a town dominated by 
the completest reaction in Europe, music, painting and poetry 
seem dead.” 



































MERICAN HOME LIFE is in a state of chaos, and the 
Church must take note of the fact in some way other 
than merely personal exhortation on the subject, de- 

elares a report on the average American family life drawn up by 
the National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
report—resented in some quarters as a slander on the majority 
of American homes—is to be officially presented at the forty- 
seventh triennial convention of the Episcopal Church at Port- 
land, Ore., in September, and the commission will ask that it be 
made the basis of propaganda directed toward remedying the 
“discordant home life of the American people.” Among other 
things, the report recommends that ‘‘the eriminal,- feeble-minded 
and morally vicious be prevented from propagating their kind,”’ 
and also urges an “‘insistence on health certificates as an ante- 
eedent to marriage.” 

Poor wages and insufficient leisure for mental, moral and spir- 
itual culture are deplored as preventable causes of unhappy 
married life, and the lax divorce laws are scathingly indicted as 
being responsible for “‘increasing throngs in the divorce courts, 
weeping women, unhappy men, orphaned children—orphaned 
not by God’s will, but by the selfishness of parents.”” But the 
root of the family problem is found to lie in “‘the lack of religion 
in the home,” and the report declares ‘‘it is paralyzing to think 
of the average American family going on from the rising of the 
sun to the retiring hour as if God had no existence. Sunday is 
a day for extra sleep, motoring, Sunday papers in many volumes, 
comic supplements. If American children are not taught of God 
in the schools, and He is unnamed in the home, what can we ex- 
pect but that at this moment the United States is actually devel- 
oping into a non-Christian nation?’”’ The commission states 
that it has given thought to these and other sociological and 
economic conditions as they affect the family, and is convinced 
that ‘‘the final remedy for all is the bringing of the home under 
the dominion of Christ.” It notes hopefully that ‘‘the. great 
eurse of drink has been throttled. Commercialization of vice is 
passing. Even war is going the way of human slavery, polygamy, 
and othér creatures of the night. All abuses finally yield to the 
resolute advance of the Christian conscience. Therefore, we 
. would concentrate upon the one essential thing—making the 
home Christian, believing that thereby all economic problems will 
in time be solved.” As it is, continues the report, 


“‘Where family life is dishonored, wedding unfaithfulness 
lightly regarded, parental responsibility neglected, filial respect 
and obedience slighted, there, we may be sure, society is rotten 
at the core. We tremble for the future of a State or nation where 
lax theories concerning domestic life gain ground. Even laxer 
practise will certainly prevail. 

“The remedy for the frightful dissolution of the marriage tie 
going on in America and its inevitable consequences of race sui- 
cide is to be found in Christian training alone. Remedial legisla- 
tion, while imposing difficulties in the way of easy annulment, 
does not go to the root of the evil. It attacks many outward 
symptoms of the disease and is of undoubted value, but it does 
not destroy the germ of the evil or cure it at its source. 

“Boys and girls must be taught as early as possible that the 
chief purpose of marriage is the perpetuation of the race, involv- 
ing the begetting and education of children for the work of the 
world. Marriage is a high and holy vocation, because the married 
pair are cooperating with the Creator in the continuance of the 
human race.” 


The commission is not entirely without optimism as to the out- 
look, for it believes that the young men and women of to-day 


THE DEGRADATION OF THE AMERICAN HOME 








“‘are more amenable to strong, virile leadership than those of any 
previous epoch. Keen, alert, quick to differentiate between the 
real and the spurious, accustomed to think for themselves, they 
will respond readily to that reasoning and reasonable presenta- 
tion of serious truths which will appeal to the best and highest 
and strongest that is in them.” 

It is refreshing to note, remarks the Los Angeles Times, that 
the report is not a ‘‘mere fault-finding paper,” and that its signers 
do not ask for ‘‘repressive and meddling laws as a sure cure for 
what ails the morals of the American people, and there let their 
responsibility end.”” In fact, 


“They ask for no laws to regulate the morals of the people. 
They do not shirk the responsibility of the church, whose office 
it is to safeguard the moral welfare of society. They show no 
disposition to shift their stewardship to the police courts or the 
divorce courts. The report accepts for the Episcopal Church its 
obligation to educate the people up to self-willed moral integrity 
—a duty and a field which the Church has made its own and 
through which it has contributed its greatest gifts to Christianity 
and civilization.” 


It ean hardly be disputed, comments the Albany Knickerbocker 
Press, that the present age has not the same regard for God and 
religion that was possest by its predecessors. Indeed, we are 
told, “‘there has never been a time, in this country at least, when 
there was so much cynicism, contempt for law, disregard of 
authority and determination to have pleasure at any cost as are 
now the commonplaces of American life.” Moreover, 


“The idea that success is its own justification; that, no matter 
what the nature of a deed, to ‘get away with it’ makes it praise- 
worthy; that ‘money talks,’ and it doesn’t matter how it was 
obtained if you only have it; that cheating is clever, that it’s a 
great life if one does not weaken; that we are going to live any- 
how until we die, and that we should worry are on the tongues 
of millions. 

“Bringing one law into derision adds force to the impulse to 
ignore others. The prosperity of evil-doers tempts others to fol- 
low them. Laxity, the easy-going way, the pursuit solely of the 
pleasures of the senses attract youth mightily. The elder genera- 
tion, in no position to preach to the younger, not having made 
such a great success of its own contact with the world, deplores 
at times the decay of respect for age and authority and trembles 
for its successors, but it finds no cure. It seems, indeed, as the 
commission says, that ‘at this time the United States is actually 
developing into a non-Christian nation.’” 






But the Episcopal commission’s indictment of the American 
family is by some papers regarded as too broad and too severe, 
and the New York Morning Telegraph declares it to be not only 
inconsistent with the truth, but contrary to sound morals. This 
paper finds it ‘“‘hard to believe that men presumably intelligent 
and sufficiently prominent to be selected as delegates to a na- 
tional convention of the church could be induced to attach their 
names to a slander so unjust to the vast majority—more than 
90 per cent.—of American homes,’ and declares: 


“The average American home is not in a state of chaos. The 
home in a state of chaos is so exceptional that it invariably be- 
comes &@ community scandal. There never has been in the history 
of the world a time when the average parent is as considerate of 
his children and as anxious to see them get on as he is. to-day; 
there never has been a time when children had so many advan- 


es. 

“‘Tf the delegates to this national convention don’t know this, 
and if they accept the report of the council, then indeed we fear 
that one factor in the great social organization is decadent, but 
it isn’t the family.” / 
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THE PASSING OF THE HICKORY SWITCH 


DUCATION BY LICKING was a not infrequent method 
in the little old red schoolhouse, being seemingly based 
on the idea that boys and girls had to be bound to their 

books and that everything they liked was either’ indigestible or 
immoral. Camping, for instance, would have been immediately 
held taboo, since to think about camping was to confess to hidden 
and secret and villainous desires, acquired most likely through 
a surreptitious reading of Jesse James and Nick Carter. But 
the 1922 method of education is a happier process—served up 
to the youngster on a silver platter, not dangled at the end of a 
hickory switch. The things he likes to do are generally found 
to be the things he is best fitted for, and the activities of camp 
and playground can be turned to as much use as the slow diges- 
tion of the written word. It is not recorded who decided that 
the best way to educate is to give the natural desires and tenden- 
cies of boys and girls a healthy normal outlet, writes Claire 
Giles in The Dearborn Independent, but many good things have 
resulted from the discovery, and not the least is the summer 
eamp. In fact, the summer camp for boys and girls is now cata- 
loged under ‘‘education,” and- if any victim of little old red 
schoolhouse methods wants to be convinced that he has lived 
through a century of educational progress in thirty years, sug- 
gests the writer, let him pay a visit to Camp Dixie in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of North Georgia. The camp, we are told, 
has worked out a very successful program, so successful that no 
fence is required to keep the boys in during off hours—they stay 
in. The specific things listed by the writer as making Camp 
Dixie stand out as a successful experiment in boy culture are: 





NO MORAL DISINTEGRATION HERE. 


The daily program is made so attractive that a fence is not neces- 
sary to keep the boys in camp. They stay in. 











‘1. Before a boy is admitted to camp, his parents are required 
to fill out a questionnaire in regard to his habits, health, tempera- 
ment, weak and strong points, and so on. 

‘*2. Camp Dixie has a highly trained supervisory personnel. 
Yet it could be run on one-third the personnel, and its patrons 
would probably be none the wiser! . 

“3. Boys at Camp Dixie are grouped with a view to the help 
and inspiration they may give each other. From old friends 


and acquaintances they have already received all that the con- 
tact would afford, hence need new influences to bring’ out the 
best that is in them. 

“4. Camp Dixie is purposely isolated from the distracting 
influences of villages with their hotels, boarding-houses, stores, 
and so on. 

“*5. It.is customary in most summer camps for the manage- 
ment to sell to tlie boys all sorts of knickknacks. The story is 





Illustrations by courtesy of ‘*The Dearborn Independent.** 
PUTTING THE HUMAN DYNAMOS TO GOOD USE. 


Direction instead of repression of boyish activities is the rule being 
successfully followed at Camp Dixie. 











told of one camp that made $1,300 on its store in one season, 
and some of the boys spent as much as $20 a week on trash. 
Camp Dixie has no store, and parents are urged not to provide 
their boys with spending money. 

“6. At one camp thirty boxes of food were received in one 
afternoon. Camp Dixie prohibits this practise. There is plenty 
of food provided, and one of the rules of the camp is the habit 
of eating regularly. 

““7, Many summer camps include regular text-book instruc- 
tion. The directors of Camp Dixie believe that the line should 
be definitely drawn between a camp and a summer school. 
Camp Dixie makes no effort to cater to the ambitious parent or 
to the parents of the dullard. 

“*8. Boys do not go to ‘town,’ as is customary in most camps. 
The daily program is made attractive so that the boys 
do not care to leave camp. They are not kept in camp. They 
stay in. 

“9. Parents are not encouraged to visit camp. It interferes 
with the daily normal routine and discipline of the camp. 

“10. The age limit is from 11 to 16 years.” 


The object of the camp, we are told, is to foster courage, ini- 
tiative, and enterprise, and its simple working hypothesis is 
that no normal child needs, or can take, three months of “rest” 
—that he is a dynamo of energy and is bound to use that energy. 
If that energy is not directed, he is in danger, says the writer, 
of moral disintegration. So the aims of Camp Dixie are “purity, 
safety, development of character, good manners, spiritual 
ideals,”’ and the goal involves teaching the boys about the land, 
the forests, the mountains, the streams and rivers—the geology 
of the country. The camp got a good start, we are told, from 
the men who took hold of it—Willis A. Sutton, superintendent 
of the Atlanta public schools, and A. A. Jameson, Scout execu- 
tive of Atlanta, both of whom are said to be of national repute 
for their work among boys. At Camp Dixie, according to the 
writer, they have successfully worked out certain theories about 
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the education of boys, many of which Mr. Sutton has put into 


practise in the Technological High School and is now extending 


throughout the. public school system in Atlanta. The seven 
cardinal principles are: 


“First, physically robust; second, mentally strong; third, 
politically sound; fourth, domestically true; fifth, vocationally 
correct; sixth, morally brave; seventh, spiritually deep. Great 
importance is attached to the point of direct contact between 
each boy and his leader, teacher and student being together the 
entire twenty-four hours. Every boy is measured and weighed 
and tab kept on his physical condition. His mental and social 
habits are studied individually, and his vocational tendencies 
are given every opportunity to expand. 

“The campers are divided into groups of seven, each group 
being assigned to an older camper who is a leader. This leader, 
a man twenty to twenty-five years old, lives in a tentalow 
with his seven charges. There are at Camp Dixie fifteen such 


groups. 

“Truly there is not a more ideal setting than the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, where, accessible to town and village, the boy is 
abiding in that enchanted solitude where ‘Those that live much 
in the open catch the mighty pulse-beat of God.’” 





THE MOST “STUPENDOUS” ACT OF MERCY 


OSS OF LIFE FROM STARVATION has ceased in 
Russia, and the effort of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration, says Chairman Hoover in an interim report to 

President Harding, has stemmed .one of the greatest catastro- 
phes that followed the war. In commenting on the achievement 
the New York Times declares that ‘“‘no act of mercy so ‘stu- 
pendous’ has ever before been undertaken and accomplished,” 
and Chairman Kameneff, of Russia’s own committee, is quoted 
as having spoken gratefully to Colonel William N. Haskell, who 


superintended the Russian relief, of the ‘“‘stupendous help”’ that - 


the Americ..n people gave the Russians in their hour of need. 
Astonishing, says the Times, this help must have been to the 
" starving in the famine area, ‘“‘even tho they could have no appre- 
ciation of the enormous quantity of the relief stores—astonishing 
that people so far away and so unsympathetic with their Gov- 
ernment should yet let neither distance nor the snows of winter, 
nor broken transport, nor communism stand in the way of 
bringing food to their villages. It has been the supreme demon- 
stration in practise of an appreciation that all are in fact, and 
not merely in poetic fancy, ‘parts of one stupendous whole.’”’ 
How many lives were saved it is impossible to state, reports Mr. 
Hoover, but the 200 members of the relief administration work- 
ing in Russia conducted 15,000 kitchens and distributing stations 
from which about 3,250,000 children and 5,300,000 adults—a 
total of 8,550,000—were fed. All accessible persons whose lives 
are in jeopardy are being reached, and loss of life directly due to 
starvation ceased some time ago, ‘‘altho most every one in 
Russia is hungry.”” The medical supplies have enabled the 
relief workers to keep the great typhus, typhoid, smallpox and 
famine fever epidemics under measurable control; some millions 
of people have been inoculated for various diseases, and other 
sanitary measures have been put into force. The food supplies 
now on hand are sufficient to carry through until the harvest 
and to leave a surplus which will be devoted to the further 
support of waif and destitute children after it is gathered. But, 
continues the report, 


“Tt is too early to give an accurate opinion as to the results of 
this August harvest. The Soviet authorities have announced 
that it will be ample for next year. It is certain that the famine 
region will produce three or four times the quantity of food it 
did last harvest, mostly due to the large shipments of seed.~ It 
also appears that climatic conditions are more favorable to the 
harvest from the remaining area of Russia than they were last 
year, The degeneration of agriculture does not, however, prom- 
ise much hope of surplus. Whatever the supply may be, it seems 


likely there will be sporadic hardship in some localities due to 
the breakdown in distribution; extreme poverty will continue 
in the cities and the Jewish communities, and furthermore one 
result of the shifting population and the ravages of famine has 
been a considerable body of waif and destitute children that 
will require time for reabsorption. The great famine is, how- 
ever, under control and the situation promises much better after 
the harvest. 

“The possible extension of relief work after harvest requires 
more consideration before decision is reached; in any event the 
considerable resources obtained by the Soviet authorities from 
the confiscation of church treasures specifically for relief pur- 
poses places them in position to care for a large part of the 
destitute children. The American Relief Administration would, 
of course, endeavor to cooperate in a solution of the problem of 
children and others.” 


Congressional authority for use of the United States Grain 
Corporation funds in relief of the Russian famine expired on 
July 1, hence Mr. Hoover's interim report. The total of materi- 
als bought through the Grain Corporation and received from the 
War Department, which furnished clothing and medical sup- 
plies, and from other agencies, is thus summarized in the report: 


Short tons 
666,615 
9,295 
55,111 
15,464 
9,277 
3,395 
29,721 


Cereals for seed and food 
Beans and peas and special seeds.................. 
Condensed and evaporated milk......... 
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The estimated resources mobilized from all quarters by the 
Relief Administration for distribution under its control will 
comprise the.following approximate sums up to the end of the 
present campaign: 


General funds of American Relief Administration 
food remittances, sundry donations 

Congressional authorization for food and seed 
(total available funds of U. S. Grain Corp.). 

Congressional authorization of war supplies, medical 
supplies 

American Red Cross medical supplies 

Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 

Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 

Gold supplies by Soviet Government 

National Lutheran Council 

Mennonite Central Committee 

Volga Relief Society 

Federal Couneil of Churches 

International Committee Y. M.C. A............ 


In addition to these amounts the Friends’ Service Committee 
have purchased $415,000 worth of supplies from the Relief 
Administration, and have made some direct shipments to their 
own distributing agencies. ‘‘Furthermore, the various Com- 
munist committees in the United States have secured public 
charity for supplies sent directly to the Soviet authorities esti- 
mated by them at about $500,000.” Under agreement with the 
Soviet authorities all internal transportation, warehouses, dis- 
tribution, and equipment were furnished at their own cost. 
Another saving was effected through the deduction of a margin 
for the serviee of remitting food ordess from persons in the 
United States to specific persons in Russia. The amount realized 
from this margin, says the report, will apparently exceed the 
overhead of the Administration, and ‘“‘becomes a substantial 
contribution to the children’s relief.. Therefore, no single cent 
of administration or distribution cost has been deducted from 
Congressional funds or donations through this organization.” 
One of the greatest catastrophies has been stemmed, remarks 
the Albany Journal, “but the danger that it will resume its 
course remains while Russia is under Bolshevist misrule.’’ 
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GREAT FOR BREAKFAST—INVIGORATING SOUP 








CE D is the station for me— 
C-ampbell’s E-very D-ay! 

Its radiation brings jubilation— 
Just hear what your neighbors say! 


® CAMDEN, NASA. 





e a 
Listen’ in! 

Hear what your friends are saying about Campbell's 
Tomato Soup. Ask them how they like it. You'll 
soon learn that it’s the most popular of all soups—the 
soup which has “broadcasted” the name and the fame 
of Campbell’s to every corner of the land. Just one 
delicious spoonful and you'll know why. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


has all the goodness from the most luscious, tempting 
tomatoes—just the pure tonic juices and fruity parts 
strained to a rich, smooth puree, blended with golden 
table butter and delicately spiced. Have Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup for luncheon or dinner today and see 
what a real joy it is to your appetite! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


| CambtLA. SouPs 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


impress, as this old man does, with 

the deep wisdom of life, and not to be 

just a lingerer, sometimes unwelcome, is to 

show age in its highest dignity. Zona 

Gale completely expresses it in the World 
To-morrow: 


THE SKY-GOER 
By Zona GaLe 


He understood what it is that we are trying to 
work out. 
He was very old, and from the secret swing of 


planets 

To the secret decencies in human hearts, he 
understood. . 

I used to watch him watering his lawn, scattering 
the food for the woodpecker, 

Sweeping the crossing before his house. 
not that there was light 

About him, visible to the eye, as in the old 
paintings. 

Rather, an influence came from him in little 
breaths. 

When we were with him we became other. 

He saw us all as if we were that which we dreamed 
ourselves. 

He saw the town already clothed on for its 
‘To-morrow, 

He saw the world, beating like a heart, beating 
like a heart. 

“How may I, too, know?” 
him. Instead 

I only said: “ And how is it with you?” 
answered 


It was 


I wanted to cry to 
But he 


Both questions by the look in his eyes. For he 
had come to quietness. 


He had come to the place where sun and moon | 


meet 
And where the spaces of the heavens open their 
doors. 
He was understanding and love and the silence. 
He was the voice of these, as he fed the wood- 


pecker. 


Ir this be from some Gaelic writer, 
surely Mr. Colum has given it his own 
music. It is published in The Measure: 


THE POOR GIRL’S MEDITATION 
(From the Irish) 
By Papraic CoLtum 


I am sitting here, 

Since the moon rose in the night; 
Kindling a fire, 

And striving to keep it alight: 
The folk of the house are lying 
In slumber deep; 

The cocks will be crowing soon: 
The whole of the land is asleep. 


May I never leave this world 

Until my ill-luck is gone; 

Till I have cows and sheep, 

And the lad that I love for my own: 

I would not think it long, 

The night I would lie at his breast, 
And the daughters of spite, after that, 
Might say the thing they liked best. 


Love covers up hate, 

If a girl have beauty at all: 

On a bed that was narrow and high, 

A three-month I lay by the wall: 
When I remembered the lad 

That I left at the brow of the hill, 

I wept from dark until dark, 

And my cheeks have the tear-tracks still! 


And, O young lad that I love, 

I am no mark for your scorn: 

All you can say of me 

Is undowered I was born: 

And if I've no fortune in hand, 
Nor cattle or sheep of my own, 
This I can say, O lad, — 

I am fitted to lie my lone! 





lr must be an “old salt” to give the | 


right tang to the sea. Who ever heard of | 
a “‘young salt’? Sailor boys, gobs, in 
plenty, but what do they know of the sea? 
No one takes them for a guide to a stroll | 
as this one in St. Nicholas selects her | 
leader: 


DOWN AMONG THE WHARVES 
By E.eanore Myers Jewett 


Down among the wharves—that's the place I like | 
to wander! | 
Smell of tar and salted fish and barrels soaked | 
in brine! 
Here and there a lobster-crate, and brown seines 
over yonder, 
And in among them, mending nets, an “old- 
salt’ friend of mine. 
That old-salt friend of mine—how we love to 
talk together! 





Breathless is the wonder of his tales about the . 


sea! 
His face is tanned and wrinkled by the roughest 
kind of weather, 
And he is like a hero in a story-book to me! 


Down among the wharves when a stiff north wind 
is flying, 
Schooners rub and bump against the docks they | 
lie beside; 
Half-way up the masts, the billowed sails are | 
pulled for drying; 
Hawsers all are straining at the turning of the 
tide. 
The turning of the tide! Time of wonder and of 
dreaming! | 
Fishing-sloops are slipping from their docks 
across the way; 
How our wharf reechoes when their saucy tugs 
are screaming! 
How the green piles whiten with the tossing of 
their spray! 


Down along the wharves among a wonderland of 


shipping— 
Rows of shining, slender masts that sway 
against the sky! 
Every day at flood of tide we watch some schooner 
slipping 
Out among the circling gulls, my old-salt friend 
and I. 
My old-salt friend and I—he will drop the nets 
he’s mending, 
Watch with me each flapping jib, each straining 
yard and spar; 
How we thrill together when the sails are full and 
bending— 
We who like to wander where the waiting ves- 
sels are! 


One of them confided this charming bit 
to Mr. Rascoe of the New York Tribune: 
“The lack of a cultural background in the 
younger generation is the chief point in its 
favor. It is not carrying a lot of dead 
weight on its back. It is therefore lively, 
natural and spontaneous.”’ But the New 
York Times poet, here quoted, sees through 
it all: 


“THE YOUNGER GENERATION”—AGAIN 
By EvizasetHx Newport Hersurn 
It’s always here, and it always knows 
That IT is the final word, 
The dangerous, different, vital thing, 
As swift and free as a bird. 


It scorns the shackles of bygone days, 
Old phrases and meters and rhymes, 
Its art is bold as its heart is cold 
When it sneers at ‘the good old times.” 


Its food is chosen and measured and weighed, 
With sweets it is never cloyed, 

Its morals belong to the modern school, 

* Its dreams are arranged by Freud! 





It smiles at your pitiful old-style soul, 
Your taste for Victorian verse, 

Keats and Shelley are mere has-beens, 
And Tennyson far, far worse! 


Like a naughty flapper with ancient beaux, 
Intent upon causing strife, 

It’s cool and clever and knows it knows 
The trend and the end of Life! 


But when it’s lonesome or strangely sad, 
And sick of the sins it knows, 

It creeps to your side by the leaping fire 
As the back log crackles and glows; 


It grips your hand, and its eyes are wet, 
It wants you to fuss with its hair, 

And it says in that would-be flippant tone, 
“By heck, but I'm glad you're there!" 


And if you sit, and rumple, and wait, 
It comes clean out of its shell, 

And tells its story, since ‘“‘ you understand "’ 
Heartache and Heaven and Hell! 


And, oh, its face is wistful and sad, 
Its dream and its love are sweet, 

As here by the fire, Youth, one by one, 
Its secrets lays at your feet. .. . 


A LINNET in a cage in London brought 
back the country to Wordsworth; a whiff 
of tar is enough to evoke as endearing a 
recollection, granting the appreciative heart. 
This in the Sioux City (Ia.) Journal: 


A WHIFF OF TAR 
By Wi.ius Hupsperu 


Fresh tar that issues from a bridge new built 
Across a prairie river fringed with trees; 
A scorching summer noon; a cooling breeze; 
A ridge of rosin weeds in gleaming gilt; 
A maiden, galloping her steed full tilt, 
Dismounting with an acrobatic ease; 
A buzzard circling blue, ethereal seas; 
A linnet lighting on a limb to lilt. 


What alchemistic life the odors give 
To dead remembrances! I had forgot 
That I possessed this mental negative, 
Snapped many years ago upon the spot, 
Until, removing to a town to live, 
I breathed the paving liquid, melting hot. 


Tuts little homily has been preached 
many times. Its repetition in the New 
York Herald argues humanity’s recurrent 
need of the same simple lessons—lessons 
hard to learn: 


A WOMAN 
By Cuarvotre Becker 
She wanders down the dusty street, 
As keen of loveliness 
As those whom fortune sets apart 
To smile upon and bless. 


She pauses by a florist’s shop, 
Her wistful eyes alight, 

With hunger for the violets 
And roses red and white. 


The favored draw their skirts aside 
With querulous distaste, 

Lest they be soiled by one least touch 
Of her they call unchaste. ? 


If they would give a kindly glance, 
Or just one fragrant bloom, 
They might avert the tragedy 
Of shame that seems her doom. 


But, dull to all they do not know, 
E They neither dream nor guess, 
That this is common to them both; 
The love of loveliness. 
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All Year Comfort—*1295 


The Coach fulfills every closed car requirement 


By quantity production, greater than was 
ever before devoted to such closed cars, 
the Essex Coach gives all essential advan- 
tages at this wonderful price—*]295. 

You must see and examine the Coach to 
gain a fair conception of what is offered. 
For you naturally expect such advantages 
to cost far more. 

You will like the Coach. You will like 
the solid, substantial way it is built, quite 
as much as its good looks and unusually 
comfortable riding qualities. 

The increasing number in the service of 
owners accustomed to driving costly, closed 


Touring - - #1095 


Cabriolet - 


cars shows how the Coach gratifies their 
requirements. 


It continues the economy of its first cost. 
It remains economical, cfficient and in- 
expensive to maintain and operate. 


The spirited, flexible performance you ad- 
mire so much in the new Essex may be 
expected in the same high degree, when 
the-car has had upwards of twenty or thirty 
thousand miles. Such qualities are usually 
found only in costly cars. 


That is what gives particular emphasis to 
the Coach value at this price. 


- $1195 Coach - - £1295 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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“ And isn’t my rug a beauty? 
It actually makes the room over 
—and it does away with so 
much work, Going over it now 
and then with a damp mop 
keeps it spotless.” 


What woman doesn’t want 
to avoid the dusty sweeping 
that woven rugs and carpets 
require? Gold-Scal Congoleum 
Rugs eliminate that wearisome 
work once and for all. These 
‘waterprouf, sanitary rugs are 
wonderfu: time-savers. 


Gold Seal 


(ON 


GOLEUM 


-ArtT-RUGS 





The Room that Smiles a Welcome— 


Patterns for Every Room 


The patterns are a joy to 
every woman of taste—colorful 
Oriental designs for bedroom, 
living-room, and dining-room 
—trim conventional ones for 
kitchen and bathroom. 


Need No Fastening 


No fastenings of any kind 
are needed to make Congoleum 
Rugs lie flat—they never curl 
or turn up at the edges. 

If there’s a room in your 
home you want to make more 
attractive, don’t fail to see 


Think of getting this fascinating old Chinese 
pattern in a 6x9 foot rug for only $8.10—it's 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug No. 514. 


these rugs. They bring the 
charm of artistic floor-cover- 
ings at amazingly low prices. 


Note the Low Prices 


6 x9ft.$ 8.10 9x 9 fe. $12.15 
7% x9ft. 10.10 9x 10% fe. 14.15 
9 x 12 ft. $16.20 


pidge is madé only in the five larg: 
sizes. small rugs are made in patterns to 
harmonize with it. 


1% x3 ft. $ .50 3 x 434 fr. $1.50 

3 x3ft. 1.00 3x6 fe. 200 
ht prices in the South, 

west of the and in Canada, are 

higher than those 


ConcoLeum CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


ps i i. Minseepche 


Philadelphia New York 
San Francisco Kansas 
Atlan Dallas 








al Con 





There is only one Con- 
eum and that is Gold- 
oleum identi- 
fied by the Gold Seal 
shown at the right. This 
Gold Seal protects you 
against imitation floor- 
coverings and gives you 
the protection of our 
money-back guarantee. 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST STEAMSHIP-—AND THE FASTEST. 


The Majestic, on the reader's left, the rehabilitated German steamship now in the service of the White Star Line, is the last word in size and in luxury 
The Mauretania, on the'right, has recently broken her own record for the transatlantic crossing. 











NEW PLEASURES—AND EXPENSES—IN SEA-TRAVEL 


York in one day, not long ago, carrying nearly 10,000 

passengers for Europe. If the passengers paid on the 
average $1,500 for their visits in the other hemisphere, the total 
represented by that one day’s sailing suggests an expense of 
about $15,000,000. As most of them are making a return 
journey, they paid a total of about $5,000,000, to the steamship 
companies alone and that, says Hawthorne Daniel, who pre- 
sents these large figures in the current issue of The World’s Work, 
is a suggestion of the popularity of ocean travel this year. It is 
also a suggestion of the cost of “going down to the sea in ships” 
in the present day and generation. Mr. Daniel presents facts, 
figures and photographs, however, to show why the modern 
American seems to consider his money well spent on the com- 
fortable and luxurious ships that now link us with Europe. He 
begins with some recent history and comparisons: 


ee TRANSATLANTIC LINERS left New 


Since 1914 the great transatlantic greyhound fleet has gone 
through many troubles, but once again—in number of ships— 
it equals the pre-war period, and in magnificence and size, in 
comforts and conveniences, the new fleet is immensely superior 
to the old. 

In 1588, Medina Sidonia—a general, by the way, not an ad- 
miral—was placed in command of the 132 ships that made up 
the Spanish Armada. That fleet—probably greater and more 
powerful than any that had previously been assembled—might 
readily have changed the history of the world, and for a time 
seemed capable of breaking the British sea power that was being 
molded by Sir Francis Drake and his con 

The combined tonnage of the 132 Spanish ships was 59,000. 
There is one liner to-day—the new Majestic—with a displace- 
ment of 64,000 tons. There are five others—the Olympic, the 
Homeric, the Mauretania, the Berengaria, and the Aquitania 
that are in commission, the Leviathan, which is being 
refitted for service—seven ships in all, that average 45,000 tons. 
A Spanish Armada of 132 such ships could take the entire popu- 
lation of the United States to Europe in 145 trips, and could 
bring back on the return journeys the entire populations of 
Franses, Geese pew Seen eee ane and Switz- 
er Y 

It is not likely that any one now living will ever see the time 
when 132 such ships will be in commission, but in the British 
merchant service alone there are 181 ships of 10,000 tons and 
over, and a ten-thousand-ton liner—notwithstanding the opinions 
of many inexperienced sea travelers—is far and away above the 
average—is, in fact, a big ship. 


Conditions of sea-travel, we are reminded, are considerably 


different from those which maintained eight years ago. For 


one thing: 


Fares are a little more than twice as high as in 1913, but it is 
the almost unanimous opinion of shipping men and tourist 
agencies that the high rates make little difference in the amount 
of travel. Ships are going out daily with all their space taken, 
and the special cruises that are arranged by various agencies are 
popular. More ships are scheduled for round-the-world trips 
than ever before, and the cruises to the Mediterranean and to 
other cruising grounds are taking such ships as the Mauretania 
out of their regular runs. Shipping conditions are not ideal— 
anything but—and cabin-passenger traffic is not as heavy as it 
was before the war, but sea travel seems to be more popular 
than it has been since 1913. 

But the story of cabin passengers is not the whole story. 

“Why,” asks the prospective traveler, ‘“‘are rates so high, if 
ships are crowded and competing lines have no trouble in getting 
passengers?” 

A very simple statement will answer the question. 

In 1913—which was the last ‘‘normal’’ year—1,413,845 third- 
class passengers came to America, and 472,781 returned—about 
158,000 a month. Up to June, 1922, the monthly average of 
third-class passengers both ways was less than 14,000 because of 
the new immigration laws. There is a clear drop of revenue of 
probably more than four million dollars a month—forty-eight 
million dollarsa year. To make that up, the cabin passengers, 
who are traveling now on the transatlantic lines at the rate of 
about 23,000 a month, must, necessarily, pay about $175 more, 
each, for their accommodations. Compare the present rates with 
those of 1913 and you will find that that difference is about what 
you are asked to pay, altho as my figures are for combined first- 
and second-cabin and for ships of varying rates, the difference of 
$175 will be found to be too much in some instances and too little 
in others. A minimum first-cabin rate, however, of $280 on 
such a ship as the Majestic, less $175, will bring the figure down 
to $105, which is not far from the minimum first-cabin rates on 
the finest ships eight years ago. 

It is hardly necessary to explain that many other conditions 
affect fares. Operating costs are very high. Coal, it is true, 
is not the item that it was last year, altho it is still high enough, 
but wages, food, pier rent, repairs, and almost all the innumer- 
able items that ing steamships demand are very 
much higher than in 1913. 


An additional problem that steamship companies face is 
lack of freight. This naturally affects the balance sheet, and 
indirectly the sea-traveler. Nevertheless, says the writer: 


We seem to have accustomed ourselves to high prices for 
travel, and on ships we get so much for our money that we do 
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the Vaterland, and the new Ma- 
jestic, formerly the Bismarck 

The Leviathan will not be in ser- 
viee for many months, for she suf- 
fered from heroic war service as a 
transport, and from neglect after 
she returned her last troops to 
America. But the Berengaria of the 
Cunard Lineand the Majestic of the 
White Star, are two of the finest 
ships, and the Majestic is the larg- 
est that ever sailed the seas. 

In comfort and beauty it will 
be difficult to surpass these two 
ships. So great are they that 
one can get no real idea of their 
size. The recital of their di- 
mensions leaves cne cold, just as 
do any huge figures. One can 
walk miles through corridors in 
the first-cabin quarters alone, 
without retracing his steps. Four 
times around the promenade deck 
of the Majestic is a mile, and this 
deck ends two hundred feet from 
the bow and the same distance 
from the stern. There are three 
funnels, each as large as a double- 
tracked tunnel on a standard 
gage railroad. 


THE PALM-DECORATED APPROACH TO THE MAJESTIC'’S DINING-ROOM 


The newest, and largest, of transatlantic liners, in addition to such touches of comfort and luxury as are 
here revealed, carries a well-equipped swimming-pool. 


The largest ship in Columbus's 
flotilla was the Sanita Maria, 86 
feet long. The Majestic is 14 
feet wider than that, and several 
not object strenuously. And still it is possible to go to Europe Santa Marias could readily be placed on the Majestic’s deck. 
on any of several ships—excellent ships—for ten dollars a day. But we don’t have to go back to Columbus to find ships with 
These are the “‘one-class cabin” ships, where the rates have al- af > : 
ways been lower than on the super-liners. But ten dollars a day which to confttrast this new mistress of the seas. By way of com- 
will hardly cover one’s meals and room at the best metropolitan parison, the writer recalls that: 
hotels, and the ships offer service that is compar- 
able to hotels, and give one transportation as well. 

One of the most extraordinary developments of 
the last year or two has been the development of 
the ships themselves. Naturally enough this is 
most noticeable on the ships in the most lucrative 
trade—that is, the transatlantic. I am not alone 
in wondering why magnificence of appointments and 
luxury of accommodations has been carried to such 
@ point on ships. But most ocean travelers are on 
ships not from any great love of the sea, but rather 
to get somewhere, and as the finest hotels are the 
most popular, so are the finest ships. The sea is 
anathema to some—particularly the unfortunates 
who are not good sailors, and to them a ship of 
fifty thousand tons is infinitely preferable to’a ship 
of forty thousand, granting that the fifty-thousand- 
ton palace is less the plaything of the elements than 
the other, which is not necessarily true. And it is 
that person who throws up his hands in horror at 
the thought of crossing on a cockleshell of a ten- 
thousand-ton liner, and who really doesn’t dream 
that any one, save hardened mariners, would ever 
willingly go to sea on a 3,500-ton tramp. 

Torpedoes and mines accounted for a great many 
fine ships during the war. The great, comfortable 
Atlantic Transport liners, with their limited cabin 
lists and great deck-spaces were almost completely 
eliminated. Hardly any of the big lines failed to 
lose important ships, and the formerly popular 
North German Lloyd and Hamburg American lines 
have handed over most of their ships to the Allies 
and the United States. As a matter of fact the 
North German Lloyd is now the proud possessor 
of but one ship, and the Hamburg American, 
which formerly cireled the world with its ships and 
had the greatest of the steamship systems, is limited 
to three. , 

Personally, I have a grtdge against the older 
German ships that has nothing to do with the war. 
It is due to the terrible tin bathtubs with which 
they were equipped. But the newer ships the A CORNER OF THE MAIN DINING SALON ON THE HOMERIC. 
Germans built, that are now flying the British flag, | ‘rhe appointments resemble those of a magnificent hotel, and there is practically no 
and the American, are wonderful. The outstand- suggestion of a ship. Such a glimpse helps to explain why the increased cost of 
ing liners of this category are the Berengaria, ocean travel is gladly met by thousands of American tourists. 
formerly the Imperator, the Leviathan, formerly . 
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To show the difference between the new and the old curves a lens would have to be enlarged $00 times, as shown above 


How a great invention got its start 


T was Christmas Eve, 1912. They were trimming 
the children’s tree, when down through the fes- 
toons of tinsel a silvery glass ornament slid to the floor 
with a pop like the bursting of an incandescent bulb. 
Fascinated by the reflections within this broken 
shell of glass, Edgar Tillyer, the scientist, reached for 
a fragment tostudy it more closely. Then was born the 
idea that led to a greater development in the manu- 
facture of eyeglass lenses than any preceding it. 

Up to that time eyeglass lenses seldom gave the 

vision which the eyesight specialist wanted 
for his patient. No one had computed the curves on 
grinding tools so that the finished lenses would agree 
precisely with the prescription. 

It was apparent that these computaiicns. ‘f they 
could be made, would greatly assist eyesight spe- 
cialists in providing lenses which complied with the 
exact requirements of the eyes. With faith in his idea 
Tillyer toiled until eleven huge volumes were filled 
with equations and mysterious charts. Thesecaicula- 
tions took three years to work out. They proved 
scientifically correct, and ever since then Wellsworth 
Lenses of this new type* have been made by the 


millions, 


Twenty years before this George W. Wells had 
reached the decision that his Company would spare 
no expense to advance the Science of Optics. He al- 
ways insisted that the system of curves for grinding 
lenses was wrong. “But, mark my word,” he said, 
“it will take a mathematician of the highest order 
with a practical knowledge of lens grinding to 
correct it.” 

Wells was right. Back of the broken glass bauble 
were years of ration. Before going to the great 
Wellsworth plane in the hills of Southern Massa- 
chusetts Tillyer had worked out many difficult 
problems of refraction and reflection of light. 

That, in brief, is how eyeglass lenses of the new 
type were made possible. 

Your optical specialist knows what it means to 
have had this knowl for more than seven years 
whereby he could provide you with lenses measured 
in Effective Power. He knows how much the delicate 
organ of sight has need for this and every other aid 
that scientific workers bring forth. He understands 
how great is the strain caused by imperfect vision 
and old style lenses. 

It is never “too early” to consult him. 


American Optical Company Southbridge Mass USA 


Known a: “ Effective Power Lenses 
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The Imps 


are mobilizing / 


OU rest in false security. This very 
minute the Bad Heating Imps are 
mobilizing. Preparing to attack your 


- comfort, at the first sign of cold weather. 


There’s your old enemy, the Imp who 
spoils your winter morning snooze by 
banging in the steam pipes. And the 
Imp who keeps the radiators filled with 
ice-cold air while the fire in the boiler 
roars in vain and piles up coal-bills. And 
the Imps who make the radiator air 
valves drip water and hiss steam till your 
ears ring. 


But there’s one fellow the Imps mor- 
tally fear—the Watchman of the Coal 
Pile, the No. 1 Hoffman Valve. Put No. 1 
Valves on all your radiators and you'll 
never be bothered by the Imps again. 
You'll have steam radiators that are 
100% hot, silent, and efficient—radiators 
that boost the temperature and lower 
the coal bills. 


Better see your Heating Contractor 
now! If you wait till cold weather you'll 
find him swamped with orders for No. 1 
Valves. Do it now! 


You take no chances in having your 
entire heating system Hoffman Equipped; 
satisfactory service for five full years is 
guaranteed you in writing. 


*“*MORE HEAT FROM LESS COAL’’ is @ 
booklet that tells about Hoffman 
Valves and how they increase your 
comfort and lower your coal bills. 
Write for it today. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., INC. 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
Boston ._ New York Chicago Los Angeles 


Ne. 1 Hoffman Valves make radi- 
ators silent, efficient and coal-sav- 
ing. Get one from your Heating 
Contractor, or send $2.15 to our 
Waterbury Office for sample valve. 
‘est Re convinced! 
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In the Spanish-American War the long- 
est ship in the United States Navy was the 
eruiser Columbia. She was 412 feet long, 
and could steam 22 knots an hour. The 
Majestic is 956 feet long, and has a speed 
of 27 knots. 

Ever since a steamer first crossed the 
Atlantic, ships have been growing steadily 
in size. The Great Eastern, built in 1858, 
was ahead of her day, with her 692 feet of 
length, for naval design had not reached the 
point where so great a ship could be put 
together with sufficient strength to stand 
the strain, and engines could not be built 
to propel her properly. But with this one 
exception the increases in length and ton- 
nage and speed have been gradual. One 
wonders where the growth will stop. For 
the immediate future it seems probable 
that no greater ships than the Majestic will 
be built—not because of the mechanical 
and structural difficulties involved, for the 
great ship-builders are entirely willing to 
solve them—but because of the enormous 
cost of construction, and the limited num- 
ber of ports that they can visit. The Ma- 
jestic draws 38 feet of water, which means 
that the channels she passes through and 
the harbors she enters must be kept dredged 
to more than 40 feet, and that limits the 
number of ports she can visit. So it seems 
likely that ships will not rapidly, nor 
greatly exceed the Majestic in size, because 
it would cost a great deal of money and 
would serve no very useful purpose. But 
in time—possibly before many years—we 
may expect to see a ship surpassing the 
Majestic perhaps as she surpasses the 
Leviathan. There is no reason from the 
ship-builder’s view-point why it can’t be 
done. 

But these gigantic floating palaces are 
only in the North Atlantic service, while 
excellent ships are elsewhere as well. Pick 
up a Sunday metropolitan paper and turn 
to the shipping ads. They advertise Nova 
Seotia, Italy, Bermuda, China, the West 
Indies, Scandinavia, Japan, France, Great 
Britain, the Mediterranean, Alaska, South 
America, the Panama route between the 
West Coast and the, East, Honolulu, the 
Great Lakes, coastwise ports, ’round-the- 
world, and others besides. In that list 
there are trips that can be taken for sums 
ranging from $10 to that many thousand. 

The one-class-cabin ship of the past has 
been either first- or second-cabin (more 
often second), but since the war a new de- 
velopment has taken place, That is the 
third-class liner, and the success of the 
first one of these suggests that others of the 
type will follow. 

In America there has grown up a very 
marked objection to second-class travel, 
the reason being, probably, unfamiliarity. 
So great is this objection on the part of 
Americans that most of us, when in Europe, 
invariably travel first-class on the rail- 
roads, and in more than one European 
country there is a saying that ‘‘no one 
travels first-class but fools and Americans.” 

The same rule, of course, does not hold 
on steamers, but the same psychology does. 
There are few Americans who could travel 
second cabin and be entirely content—not 
because of their accommodations or their 
eompanions, but because they can catch 
occasional glimpses of passengers who have 
privileges from which they themselves are 


. barred. Hence one of the reasons for the 


popularity -of the one-class-cabin ship 
with Americans; and many Americans who 





would hesitate or refuse to travel second 
cabin on a liner. earrying first-cabin passen- 
gers, would unhesitatingly take passage on 
a one-class-cabin liner. 





“BEAVER”-HUNTING IN THE WILDS 
OF LONDON 


66 HE sport of beaver-hunting has be- 

come a national pastime in Cngland,”’ 
says the London Daily Express. The 
“beavers” in question are men who wear 
beards, and the new sport is making life 
miserable for them. The Daily Express 
recently carried the following . pathetic 
advertisement: 


BEAVERS.—Will all wearers of beards 
who are suffering from insults in public 
owing to the lunatic craze called ‘‘ Beavers” 
kindly communicate with a victim, with 
view to formation of a protective society 
or club?—All expenses defrayed by A. B., 
Box 6956, ‘‘ Daily Express,”’ 116, Fleet St., 
E..C. 4. 


The London paper comments: 


The release of hundreds of thousands of 
boys and girls from school for the summer 
holidays has given beaver-hunting an as- 
tonishing fillip. Parties of youthful and 
enthusiastic beaver-hunters are made up 
in every district. It is rapidly developing 
into a craze. 

An instance of the zest with which chil- 
dren play the new game was observed yes- 
terday in Charing Cross-road. A middle- 
aged man with a beard walked down the 
street, intent on his own affairs, when a 
band of youthful beaver-hunters spotted 
him. They followed him closely, crying, 
with obvious delight, “‘ Beaver.” 

The man with the beard seemed ‘at first 
a little surprized and went on his way. 

“Beaver!” shrilled the hunters, as they 
closed round their prey. The man with 
the beard stopt, witha look of annoyance. 
He was at once encircled by the crowd of 
joyful boys and girls, who pointed at his 
beard, danced round him, and sang, 
“Beaver! Beaver!” 

The man with the beard became angry, 
and exclaimed, “‘Go away, or [’ll call a 
policeman.” This made the beaver- 
hunters all the merrier. They shrieked 
with laughter. 

The angrier the man with the beard grew 
the more hilarious became the beaver- 
hunters, and the unfortunate beaver at last 
dashed across the street, jumped on an 
omnibus, and made his eseape. 

A beaver-hunting expert gave it as his 
opinion that beaver-hunting among chi!- 
dren owes its popularity partly to the joy 
of the game itself and partly to the fact that 
it needs no outfit and no excursion to a park. 

The beaver, like the rabbit or the buffalo, 
can be found in its natural haunts, and 
these are the streets of every town. The 
beaver-hunter ean lie in wait at any street- 
corner, and raise the hue-and-ery when the 
beaver comes in sight. A little more enter- 
prise and activity are required to find a 
red-bearded king beaver, but this adds to 
the excitement of the game. Elderly per- 
sons of both sexes are to be seen playing the 
game in tubes and omnibuses, openly and 
unashamedly. 

It is suggested that a beaver procession 
through London, led by king beavers, 
should be organized, but it is thought that 
the traffic police would object. 

There is no doubt about it, ‘‘ Beavering”’ 
has caught on. 
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AN AMERICAN DARIUS GREEN IN EUROPE 


NITED STATES GLIDER SETS THE PACE,” 
recently announced a cable dispatch from Clermont 
Ferrand, France, where drivers of motorless airplanes 

from all over the world have gathered for.an International 

Experimental Congress. The pilot of one of the American ma- 


mind the New York Herald of an American pioneer in this field, 
the famous Darius Green, celebrated in one of the most popular 
of American poems. The Herald observes editorially that Darius 
Green has been vindicated. As the writer recalls: 

It'is many*years since Darius Green challenged gravity: 





“The birds can fly and why can't I? 











THE FRAMEWORK OF DARIUS GREEN'S NEW WINGS. ; 


The construction is so light that the whole machine, after being covered with fabric, weighs only 
eighty pounds. The hinged edges of the wings may be used as ailerons to insure lateral balance, or 
they may both be drawn down together to enable the.machine to rise,.-bird-like, on passing gusts. 


Must we give in,” says he with a 


grin, 
“"T the bluebird and pheebe are 
smarter ’n we be?”’ 


Poor Darius, who crashed after 
hopping off the barn that memorable 
Fourth of July morning, is being 
vindicated at last. Over in France 
another young American, Edmund 
Allen, who flies a motorless glider 
less complicated in its construction 
than Darius’s batwing harness, is 
going great guns in competition 
with the French, the Swiss and other 
Europeans. 

The reason for the failure of Darius 
is now evident. His wings were too 
small. ‘“‘Ten feet they measured 
from tip to tip,’ the Trowbridge 
poem tells us, and Allen’s glider 


' 








2 


chines entered in this contest, Edmund P. Allen, was formerly a _ 
test pilot for the Army Air Service at MeCook Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. Mr. Allen, whose age is 26 years, is the-oldest of three 
young men—the other two being Harry C. Karcher, aged 20 of 
Mansfield, Ohio, and Otto C. Coppen, aged 22 of Mamaroneck, 
N. Y¥.—who have designed and built two gliders at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Several new features were 
incorporated, and the construction of the machines throughout 
has aroused the interest of flying experts all over the world. 
The whole trailing edge of the second glider, the M. I. P. No. 2, 
ean be lowered to increase the ‘‘angle of incidence” by which 
the machine can take advantage of gusts of air. This glider 
weighs only 80 pounds, as against weights in the opposing ma- 
chines averaging 125 pounds. Of the two-score entries in the 
French contest, according to Aviation (New York), 26 are 
gliders, 9 are avieties or flying bicycles, and several are muscular 
helicopters, or “‘flappers.” 


has a span of twenty-four feet, a 


-wing-breadth of nearly five feet, and a length over-all of six- 


teertfeet. It is built generally on the lines of a light monoplane. 
Some of Allen’s rivals at Clermont Ferrand have machines 
modeled after the bat, as Darius Green’s was, and they attempt 
to propel them with muscle power. These are called “‘flappers,”’ 
but they have not done as well in the French trials as the “stiffs,” 
as the gliders with stationary wings are nicknamed. 

In his American trials last month Allen was reported to have 
remained in the air for five minutes. At Clermont on Tuesday, 
altho his longest flight was only fifty-five seconds, he showed the 
Europeans that he had complete control of his glider. He not 
only took off with a start of fifteen feet and made perfect land- 
ings from all his flights, but he actually rose fifty feet above the 
level of the starting-point and flew more than half a mile. What 
is more important, Allen’s machine weighs only eighty pounds. 
This makes it possible to be flown against lighter winds than 
would float the more cumbersome European gliders, some of 
which weigh 150 pounds. 

The race for the glider supremacy is in a way the outcome of 





The ban placed on high-powered 
airplanes in Germany, at the end of 
the war, is directly responsible for 
the revival of interest in flying with 
motorless planes. In Germany a 
flyer has already succeeded in re- 
maining in the air for nearly 20 
minutes in a motorless plane. This 
flight was not made in competition, 
however, but on a day when the 
wind and “luck” favored the Ger- 
man aviator. In the coming glider 
competition in Germany, one rule 
provides that the grand prize shall 
not be given to any flyer who does 
not succeed in remaining in the air 








HE DEPENDS ON THE WIND AND HIS OWN HEAD. 


This American glider is flown, without engine, through its pilot's knowledge of air currents and the 
best methods of taking advantage of them. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and is now competing in soaring contests in France and Germany. 


It was built by three young flying enthusiasts at the 








for 40 minutes. It appears, however, 
that the German flying-ground provides a more favorable take- 
off for the soaring machines than does the French locality, 
where the best soaring record so far made in competition is 
less than two minutes. 

All these attempts to fly without the assistance of motors re- 


- the Versailles Treaty. 


Germany was forbidden by the peace 
terms to build planes propelled by motors. Immediately her ex- 
perts set out toconquer the air. without the use of gasoline. Last 
September word came from Berlin that an engineer, Klemperer, 
had sailed three miles in a motorless monoplane in thirteen 
minutes, starting from an elevation of about 3,000 feet. On the 



























the world the famous blades of watered 
steel that are, even today, unsurpassed 

for their fineness. ' 
Loyalty to only the highest ideals of crafts- 


3 sword-makers of Damascus gave to 


manship has, from time to time, produced. 


other similar standards of worth. 

Firestone Cord Tires are the accepted 
criterion of fine tire service; a standard of 
quality that has gained public confidence 


Gnduring § tandards 
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in the comparatively short space of twenty- 
two years. 

Most Miles per Dollar is as great a source of 
pride to the army of owner-workers in the great 
Firestone factories, as the cherished reputation 
of their metal and skill was to the sword- 
makers of old Damascus. 

For all who use and know tires, the name 
Firestone must always mean the highest 
attainment in cord tire building. 


| Firestone 
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way he looped the loop. This performance sounds much more 
important than Allen’s until it is remembered that the American 
was not taking off from a great height. 

The students of the glider believe that its perfection will re- 
sult in the improvement of the form of motor airplanes. They 
say too, that when the light glider has reached something near 
perfeetion it may, by the addition of a small motor—about the 
size of that used on motoreycles—become the poor man’s mono- 
plane. He will glide across the winds as far as he can and then, 
when the breeze falls or a nose dive is in prospect, he will turn 
on his motor and regain a height from which he can again go 





THE AUTOMOBILE “WHEN MONEY IS NO 
OBJECT” 


ONEY IS A LARGE OBJECT, in general, in auto- 
mobiling in Europe. Taxes and fees, by comparison 
with which American taxation seems little or nothing, 

make the car-owner’s life a burden in England and France. On 
the other hand, for the utmost in luxury, for cars built absolutely 
“‘without regard to price,” the European. market is supreme. 
The automobile in Europe, says an English writer, Walter L. 
Hawkes, in an article published in Motor Life (New York), has 
always been, and still is, ‘“‘a commodity primarily for wealthy 
people.” Cars built on the other side of the ocean cost a great 
deal more than American cars, because the European ears are 
not built by mass production methods, but are put together care- 
fully, slowly, and with a great deal of handwork. It is not 
strange, therefore, observes Mr. Hawkes, ‘that the great mass 
of moderately fixed European citizens are casting envious eyes 
at the statistic sheets which show the lucky Americans riding 
around in 10,000,000 cars while in all the rest of the world there 
are probably less than 2,000,000.” Europe has tried to produce 
cheap ears, he admits: 


There is a veritable deluge of little cars, ranging from the 
7-8 horse-power 2-cylinder machines up to the standard light 
ear of 18 to 20 horse-power. Cars of these types are being 
produced by proud companies whose efforts previously have been 
devoted exclusively to building luxurious, heavy, high-power 
machines for the wealthy. They see the handwriting on the wall 
and they are translating it im different ways. All of them, 
however, are bent on [providing automotive transportation for 
the great bulk of the population who are insistently demand- 
ing the same transportation facilities you enjoy in your country. 

The small cars being produced here cost more than your 
ears of the same weight and capacity. But I believe they are bet- 
ter built, will give considerably more mileage per gallon of fuel, 
are easier on tires and generally less costly in upkeep. 

The taxes suffered by the motorist over here are cruel. It 
costs the owner of a Ford £23 in fees of various kinds. This, at 
the normal rate of exchange, amounts to $111, which represents 
a large slice of the American selling price of the car. Gasoline 
in England retails at about sixty-five cents a gallon while the 
poor French motorist pays from $2.00 to $2.50 per gallon for the 
same, or not so good, gasoline. 


But there are many people in all these European countries 
who refuse to be satisfied ‘‘with the type of machine the manu- 
facturers are turning out for Mr. and Mrs. Hoi Polloi,”” observes 
Mr. Hawkes. For— 


Their: money, their position, their personalities demand 
something out of the ordinary in automobiles. They must have 
special bodies of exclusive design, unusual fittings, upholstery 
and color schemes. This class of buyers will always exist in all 
countries. It is for this group that the oldest, haughtiest and 
most representative European body-makers are building stun- 
ning cars which are the last word in luxury, convenience and 
aristocracy. To them the high motor taxes are a nuisance but 
not a fatal deterrent to their motoring. The exorbitant price of 
petrol is, to them, a negligible matter. From the royal families 


conveyed the Prinee of Wales and his party 
to India and Japan. These wére special 


them. In the royal fleet were two seven- 


passenger ‘‘Chester” landaulets with blue color scheme and up- 
holstery of gray Bedford cord cloth. The Prince's personal car 
was a sleek touring car, also in royal blue with upholstery of 
fawn hide. The other nine touring cars were in battle-ship gray 
with fawn hide upholstery. All of the Crossleys were mounted 
on the standard 25-30 horse-power chassis and carried tlie 
Prince’s erest colors on the doors and little flags on the radiator 
caps. These cars gave a splendid account of themselves through- 
out the trip. Not one.of them made an involuntary stop or 
experienced any trouble. 

The Napier car is one of the two highest, priced cars in England, 
and, with its many improvements, born of the experience of the 
company in building automobiles and airplane engines during the 
war, is second to none in its present reputation. Its standard 
40-50 horse-power chassis is employed extensively for the in- 
stallation of remarkable custom bodies by the best coachmakers 
in England. A number of these, built for various members of 
royal families throughout Europe, are astonishing in their lavish- 
ness of equipment, the ingeniousness of many of their features, 
and the appealing skill with which their lines have been laid out. 
Among these special Napier cars, the two extremes of individual 
taste are particularly noticeable. One, for instance, built for 
the Crown Prince of a small European kingdom, is a glowing 
example of the desire for exotic display. Its color scheme is a 
brilliant combination of gold and black while its upholstery is 
in a Japanese design of orange and black with the materials 
for seats, walls, ceiling and floor carpets especially woven for 
this ear. 

Another Napier, built for Earl Balfour, well known to 
Americans as a result of his splendid accomplishments at the 
Disarmament Conference, is a stately limousine in subdued colors, 
both outside and inside, without a garish note anywhere. 

A' unique type of sporting three-seater body has just ap- 
peared on the new Vauxhall chassis. It is a special car for one 
of London’s leading business men and has a number of decidedly 
unusual features. It has a windshield which not only opens 
horizontally in the usual manner, but is capable of vertical ad- 
justment by means of its special attachment to the dash, thus 
permitting the height of the screen to be varied in accordance 
with that of the driver. It has a cruiser-shaped stern in which 
the third passenger is accommodated and which also concea's 
the hood, which you people call the top. When not in use, tho 
third seat is covered by an ingenious form of polished mahogany 
hatchway which, when necessary, is folded to form a protective 
screen for the passenger. There is also a permanent deck sur- 
rounding this third seat, the finish of which is worthy of note. 
It is composed of small and beautifully matched planking, 
pitch-caulked in true seamanlike fashion. The fitting of the two 
spare wheels, so rarely carried out in an efficient manner, has 
received special attention. These items are carried upon a 
tubular member bolted to the chassis and extending from one 
side of the car to the other in the manner of a dummy axle. 
The beauty of the vehicle lies chiefly in its meticulous finish, 
the whole of the metal work being of delicately frosted aluminum 
and, notwithstanding the acknowledged difficulty of welding 
this material, it is almost impossible to discern where the neces- 
sary joining of the panels has been effected. The weight of the 
car complete is in the neighborhood of 26 ewts. or 2,912 American 
pounds. The petrol consumption is over twenty miles per gallon 
and eighty miles per hour speed is easily exceeded when safety 
permits. 

Among the best of the British body-makers are Barker & Com- 
pany, Ltd. This firm specializes in body-work on the Rolls Royce 
chassis and has been building horse-drawn and motor-driven 
carriages for British royalty for two centuries. Some of the 
Barker bodies are so conservative and correct that they will not 
go out of style for many years. Others, however, when special 
demands are made by the clients, contain ingenuities of feature 
and equipment such as have not been seen before upon any 
automobiles. 

The few examples quoted will give an idea of what is being 
accomplished in England in the way of new body-design. Across 
the channel equally as much activity is going on with practically 
the same situation existing with regard to taxes, operating ex- 
penses and the demand for smaller, lighter and more economical 
ears. But Voisin, Farman, Delage, Renault, Isotta-Fraschini, 
and other French machines, are being elothed with extraordinary 
modern bodies by such world-famous firms of coach-builders as 
Labourdette, Million-Guiet, Saoutchik, and others, while in 
Belgium, Van den Plas and D’leteren are equipping Minerva, 
8. A. V. A., and other well-known chassis, with open and enclosed 
bodies of rare excellence and unusual design. 

In Austria, body-building is almost at a standstill, as might be 
expected from the present economic turmoil existing in that 
eountry. A number of Austrian cars are being built, however, 
most of them very light and very cheap, to fulfil the only demand 
there is there at present for new cars. 





TH? we 2 8s & OF? 1 Se 


HAT do the people think? How do the people feel?” This 

is the cry of those who sit in the high places. This is the anxious 

query of the statesman before he frames his policy. Immersed in 

affairs of state, aloof from the life in the street, viewing humanity 

from a platform—sometimes he loses touch with the thought and 
feeling of the average man. 


In business, as in government, those who would serve the people 
must think and feel with the people. The arteries of understanding 
are as vital to the life of trade as the arteries of transportation. The 
ambitious manufacturer who understands his product, but does not 
understand his market, reaps a failure—and wonders wh). The 
established leader who clings to the methods with which he made his 
first success, who forgets that the pulse of life beats with the changing 
times, awakes to find that the world is different—and he is out of touch. 


Advertising fifty years ago served industry simply by placing the 
wares of industry in the public eye. Advertising today has a deeper 
function and a larger duty. The advertising organization which is 
worthy of the name studies the mind, the heart, the habits of the 
people—and the direction of the times. It serves business in answer- 
ing the questions, “What do the people think? How do the people 
feel?” It keeps the finger of industry on the pulse of life. 


“Great men,” said Emerson, “are they who see that thoughts rule 
the world.” Today, more than ever, great leaders of industry are 
they who see that between producer and consumer, advertising is the 
chief artery of understanding. 


N.W.AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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TWO KINDS OF MOTOR THEFTS—REAL AND IMITATION 


by specially chartered Cunard Line new steamship 


“SAMARIA” 
A Cruise De Luxe 


Strictly limited to 400 guests 
January 24 to May 31, 1923 
Sailing eastward from New York 

kaleidoscopic panorama of the world 

we live in—the wonders of the 
living age—the marvels of bygone civil- 
izations — many different peoples and 
Traces — strange customs — you will find 
them all in this Golden Jubilee Cruise, 
which marks the 50th year since Thomas 
Cook, the founder of our organization, 
conducted his first tour around the 
world. On a magnificent new Cunarder 
you will circumnavigate the globe in 
127 days — days that will ever be grate- 
fully remembered. 
There is a wonderful itimerary—with visits at 
Mediterranean Ports—Egypt, etc.—four weeks in 
British India, Dutch East Indies and Straits Settle- 
ments—Saigon, Manila, China two weeks in 
Japan, etc.— visiting each country under the 
most favorable climatic conditions. 

Full information and Literature on Request 


THOS. COOK & SON 
aa Broadway NEWYORK 561 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago Los Angeles Toronto 
Philadelphia SenFrancisco Montreal Vencouves 





INVENTORS * Who desire to secure patent sh« oul 1 
rite. for our guide book “HOW 

TO GET YOUR PATEN T. Send model or sketch and 

description of your invention and we will give opinion of 

its patentable Dature. 

RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 








In “first aid” 
emergencies 


AS AN ANTISEPTIC used in 
treating minor wounds, cuts, 
bites and stings, you will find 


CREOLIN 
- PEARSON 


The Household 
Disinfectant 


invaluable. Its cleans- 
ing and healing proper- 
ties recommend its use 
in “‘first aid’’ emergen- 
cies. Directions are on 
every bottle. 


Ask for Creolin-Pearson 
at your drug@gist’s 


MERCK & CO., 47 Park Place, New York 


Merc 

















E total value of the automobiles | 


stolen annually in the metropolitan 


districts of New York City, computes -the 


technical director of a New York auto- 
mobile school, would go a long way toward 
feeding the starving children in the Near 
East. Some of the machines 
bona fide thieves, real ear-stealers, who sell 
they can gét for 


are stolen by 
machines for what 
Oth 


working 


the 


them. ears aré taken by thieves 


in conjunction with the 


W ho are 


owners to collect the insurance, and thef 


of this sort constitute no small proportion 
of the totai 
both in Ne 
large. This 
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‘York and in the country at 
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so common that in- 


companies are taking steps to 


guard against the tuation of car 
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H. Clifford Brokaw, | director of 
West Side ¥Y. M. C 


New 


ation that 


the Automobile 


York, be nning with the 


Sehool in 
is stolen 


a@ man whose car 


observ 


has ‘‘about ehanes two of 


it back,” 


one 
goes on: 

There are two kinds of auto thefts, the 
real and the fake. In the ease of the 
theft, the owner is in partnership with the 
thief. An auto, for instance, that is inspred 
for $2,000 is reported by the owner as havy- 
ing* been stolen. The machine is worth 
$1,500. So the owner, on collecting his 
theft insurance, makes a clean profit of 
$500. The thief, on the other hand, finds 
little difficulty in selling the car for $500, 
thereby making an equal amount on the 
deal. 

Insurance companies, however, have 
stiffened up on the conduct of their busi- 
ness so that it is not so easy as it used to 
be to get a car insured for more than it is 
worth. It is important that insurance 
companies exercise care in issuing the poli- 
cies so as to lessen the possibility of fake | 
auto thefts which tend to keep insurance 
rates high. The honest man who insures 
his car must help, through his premium 
payment, to pay the undeserved insurance | 
of the faker. If such thefts become com- 
mon insurance companies must either 
raise their rates or go out of business. If 
the rates become excessive, owners will 
feel that the chances of having their car 
stolen are not as great as the premium 
demands would indicate. 

A real theft of an automobile is often 
due to carelessness of the owner. He often 
leaves his key in his car, thereby extending , 
a hearty invitation for some waiting thief 
to steal it. Almost every car has some 
kind of a locking device which will greatly 
handicap a thief in his operations. There 
is the ignition lock which is very common. 
Some cars are equipped so that the gear- 
shift lever can be locked in neutral. Some 
machines have a steering-wheel lock which | 
makes it impossible to steer the car. 
There is a device which is attached to the | 
tire which makes it possible to track a 
stolen car. 
If the owner will exercise reasonable care | 

| 


fake 


in taking the key to his car with him when 
leaving it, even for a short time, he will 
reduce to a minimum the chances of having 
his car stolen. But this does not neces- 
sarily mean that his auto will not be stolen, 


as crooks sometimes outwit even the most | 


| works with him. 
| come along at a prearranged time and with 


| little chance of 


| stolen in New Jersey, 
' later abandoned in a side street in the 


careful owners. A crook may watch a car 
for weeks until he becomes thoroughly 
familiar with the habits of the owner. The 
crook learns how long the owner leaves his 
car at certain places. He may be able to 
get a key that fits it, and thereby get away 


| with his booty rather easily. 


A crook may have an accomplice who 
The accomplice may 


the help of the crook tow the ear away, as 
» it were disabled and was being taken 
to a garage for repair. 
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A friend of mine recently 
He finally found it 
garage of a millionaire’s estat 
mall island mn 
» We alth vy own 
was ab , and the caretaker left 
in charge was in league with the thief. 
Whenever the thief stole a car he took it to 
this out-of-the-way place, where ther 
its being found. This par- 
ticular crook was caught in the act of 
appropriating a Brooklyn physician's auto. 
When given the third degree he confessed 
to having stolen other cars and to having 
hid them in the garage of this estate. On 


stolen. private 
which 

located or Long Islan 
Sound. Th 


home 


r of this ecountr 


road 


was 


| investigation it was discovered that there 


were three stolen ears in this garage, among 
which was my friend’s machine. As a 
result he recovered his car, altho it was 
much the worse for wear. 

Some cars are stolen just for the ‘“‘fun”’ 
of it. That is to say, some young fellow 
with sporty tendencies and a slim pocket- 
book wants to make a hit with some charm- 
ing member of the opposite sex. He thinks 
an automobile would help him in the pur- 
suit of her affections. So he appropriates 
some one else’s car and forthwith proceeds 
to go on a joy ride with the object of his 
desires. Being unused to his new car and 
being anxious to demonstrate his ability 
at the steering-wheel, a smash-up of some 
kind is not an unusual result. After this 
young sport has run out of cash with which 
to buy gasoline, he may leave the car to its 
fate wherever he happens to be. 

Another friend of mine, whose car was 
found it a week 


Bronx. It showed signs of excessive joy- 
riding, and it cost a lot of money to have 
the machine restored to anything like its 
former efficiency. 

Some ears are stolen from a garage. It 
is always well to have first-class locks on 
garage doors and to be sure that they are 
locked when the car is put up for the night. 
Many a story could be told of locking the 
automobile’s stable door after the machine 
had been stolen. Spare tires that are car- 
ried on the rear or side of a car should also 
be locked on. 

Automobiles left in public garages are 
in very little danger of being stolen. But 
if the theft of a car does oceur in such a 
place the owners of the garage can not be 
held responsible for the loss. 

The first thing to be done on securing 
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visions have crowded 
the highways of commerce! 


come into the world’s 
new personality that 


NEW figure has 
A 


commerce ...a 


year by year looms 
as his helping hands 
world’s essential in 
Chemical Engineer... 
strange mingling of 


lar in importance 
al deeper — the 
dustries. He is the 
and truly he is a 
abilities . .. a coupling 


of the man of science with the manufacturng expert ...a 
chemist who has forsaken his test-tubes for the lathes 
and vats of the world’s industrial plants. 


This is the man who, more than any other, has crowded 
the highways of commerce, and in the past generation 
made the Zulu and the Eskimo brothers in the world’s 
market-places. For it is he who has brought to the man- 
ufacturer’s assistance, in a practical way, the chemist’s 
slowly-won mastery over Nature’s elemental substances. 


It is he who, applying chemistry’s discoveries, has madc 
available new substances, new uses for long-used sub- 
stances and uses for ucts that once were waste, and 
has invented processes less costly and less wasteful . . . 
It is he who has intensified the world’s production, 
lowered costs and driven the carriers of commerce to the 
far corners of the earth seeking the raw materials industry 
needs, or carrying to market its finished goods. 
+ * * 

OW the Chemical Engineer has quickened the pulse 

of commerce is well illustrated by the history of the 
du Pont Company. For a century after its founding in 
1802, the du Pont Company was a manufacturer of 
explosives . . . nothing else. 
But its founder, Eleuthere Ireneé du Pont de Nemours, 
was himself a chemist, and the making of explosives, even 


in his day, called for the services of the chemist. As 
dynamite was invented and other high explosives came into 
use, increasingly higher types of chemical knowledge were 
needed. So it was only natural that in the early years of 
this century the du Pont Company came to have a very 
extensive chemical staff. 


It was a staff of Chemical Engineers, men who knew manu- 
facturing as well as chemistry, and so in the course of 
research looking to the improvement of du Pont explosives, 
they came upon other products alike .in their chemical 
structure, that might be manufactured from the same or 
similar basic materials or by machinery and processes with 
which the du Pont Company was familiar. 


And the results are sometimes surprising to those who 
look only at the products, which seem so unrelated, and 
do not consider the origin of these products. “For,” says 
one, “what have dyes to do with explosives?” What, in- 
deed, except that the raw materials from which explosives 
are made, are the same that are needed for making dyes! 


So, too, for the same reason, the du Pont Company 
came to make Pyralin for toilet articles and numerous 
other things; and Fabrikoid for upholstery, luggage, book 
bindings and half a hundred other uses—for these prod- 
ucts contain many of the same raw materials. 
Paints and Varnishes now carry the du Pont Oval, because this field 
of effort is also one in which the knowledge of the Chemical En- 
gineer can be effectively applied. 
The du Pont Oval also guarantees the purity and excellence of 
many chemicals, some of vital importance to industry, others inval- 
uable in modern surgery and medicine. 

This is one of @ series of advertisements published 

that the public may have a clearer understanding of 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products, 





E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY .Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
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member of the family. 
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There’s a laugh in every line of 


“FUN FROM THE PRESS” 


This new film, which will be shown in your favorite 
theater, beginning September 2, will bring to you each 
week a new series of the most laughable and amusing 
bits of wit and humor, afforded by the press of the 
It is the only motion picture film now produced, 


sponsored, and backed by 


The Literary Digest 
“Fun from the Press,” being a 100% ‘“‘Literary Digest” 


product, assures you that it will be entirely free from 
features which could possibly be unacceptable to any 


See It Every Week 


Plan to see “Fun from the Press” 
theater each week—and don’t fail to see the first film 
shown the week of September 2. 


FUN FROM THE PRESS 


Produced by The Literary Digest 
Distributed by W. W. Hodkinson Corporation 


at your local 


























































You're missing a true, colorful, gripping 
story of a real man, if you fail to read 


“eae York 








by Sam K. Cowan 
With all the tense interest and swift action of 
a novel, this new volume, just off the press, 
brings you a true story stranger indeed than 
fiction—a story of home, work, war, faith in 
God, and love told about the tall of man whom 
an American with a thri 











com to that perilous, shell-riiden battlefield 
in France where this young Tennessee moun- 
taineer amazed the world with his almost un- 

of individual skill and lion- 








Read this book and pes agree with the 
Tathew bat this bock boot Sergcone 
says, a 
| York has hit us in a tender spot! If it doesn't 
hold a thrill and a smile and a tightening of the 
| throat for you, then "re not the reader for 
whom we are editing w eH that's all.” 
At booksellers, $2. 
by mail from the publishers $ $2. 12. 














JUST PUBLISHED 
French Grammar 
Made Clear 


By ERNEST DIMNET 
of the Faculty of the College Stanislas, Paris 
A for schools and comeges, 

h is designed to 


new grammar made 
up on a new pian whic be of heip 
to the pupil by giving him the rules that he must 
know by leav out all those that are un- 


necessary co! . 
features are the large number o! 
th French and English and long 


in bo’ 
lists of French and English conversational phrases 
embracing many of most recent origin. 


12mo. Cloth. 251 pages. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 




















Digesting the Foreigner 


America’s big problem. Congress has wrestled 
with it for generations. The United States Immi- 
graticn Co:amission spent four years studying the 
effect of immigration on American civilization, and 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph.D.. LL.D., Research Pro- 
fessor of Government and Public Administration, 
New York University, and W. Jett Lauck, Directoc 
of the Bureau of Applied Ec i w 
who were officially associated with the Commission, 
have given the gist of its 42-volume report in their 
wonderfully comprehensive and interesting book — 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 
(New and Revised Edition) 


After passing through four editions, the book is 
now coming from the press in a fifth edition, revised, 
enlarged, and strictly up-to-date, by Rufus D. 
Smith, M.A., Associate Professor of Public Econ- 
omy, New York University. The book now con- 
tains 





of Ot Countries, 

Pacific, and Present and \ 

book is admirable survey of the igra' 
the of its authors 


situation, and recommendat: 

will go far toward solving the problem 
Cloth. 8ro. 682 pages 

83, net; $3.12, peupeta 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 




















MOTORING AND AVIATION 
Continued 











an automobile is to have it insured in a 
reliable company against theft. The 
second matter is to take every precaution 
possible against the possibility of the car 
being stolen. For even with imsurance a 
stolen car usually represents a loss of time 
and money and great inconvenience to the 
owner. In the third place, having made a 
theft as difficult as could be expected, if the 
ear is stolen, notify the police immediately. 
They are apt to locate it for you some time, 
somewhere, and in some condition. 









WHO TAKES THE PLANE FROM 
LONDON TO PARIS? 

FTER a lyrical description of the luxur- 
ious air voyage “‘to Paris and return,” 
awriter in the Manchester Guardian learned 
with surprize that this service is maintained 
chiefly through American support. ‘‘In the 
newspapers that night,’’ he concludes his 
story, “I read that the Rolls-Royce Com- 
pany, whose splendid engines make possible 
these magic trips, are about to give up the 
making of air-motors, as there is now so 
small a market forthem.”’ He fears that the 
Continental air service itself must be in jeop- 
‘for its main support still does not 
come from the English public but from 
Americans.”’ One of the pilots offered him an 
explanation for the lack of home patronage. 
There is still in England, said the pilot, more 
than one old lady who has never yet trusted 
herself to a railway train. The Guardian 
writer gives the following colorful account 
of the Paris-London air journey, 
ciated, largely by Americans: 


Passengers wait at Victoria Hotel for 
the motor ear that takes them to the aero- 
drome at Croydon, just as Mr. Pickwick 
and his partner waited at the Golden 
Cross near by for the Rochester coach. 

Croydon now looks an impressive air 
port, with its big indicator board showing 
the conditions on the air routes, its signal 
apparatus, waiting-rooms, custom-house, 
passport office, and great assembly of 
hangars and repair shops. Ten minutes 
for weighing and stowing luggage and 
customs formalities and we are all in the 
cabin of the big Handley-Page airplane 
packet, with the propellers buzzing, and 
after lumbering along the field like a boat 
pushed off down the sands we are in the 
air, while the strange and exciting motion 
on a light structure with enormous power 
in an invisiblé element pervades our being. 

We mount to 2,000 feet and Kent lies 
beneath us, London smoking in the dis- 
tance. People settle down in the cabin; 
the elderly gentleman reads a newspaper; 
the little girl sits quietly, as if she were in 
chureh; the Canadians open their luncheon 
baskets. Conversation is not very easy 
with the propellers so close, but it can be 
carried on. Some of the windows slide 
back, but the air does not rush in; the 
cabin is well warmed, and people take off 
their overcoats. Sevenoaks is discerned, 
then Folkestone and the Channel, with 


ardy, 


appre- 


it appears, 


_a eross-Channel boat going over and a fish- 


ing fleet near the French coast, the sea 
crinkled, but without white streaks; then 
Franee, not patched like the English 
country, but inlaid with little thin pieces 
set in panels, one way and then another, 
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scratched by white roads. The sun shone | 
over the little rose-gray towns and white Archt. Chester A. Patterson, New York City, 
chateaus and long forests, and everything cocpned, mpural valuce, with wide <2 eapownre of 
looked asleep. Abbeyville, Beauvais are Ante) om sie walle with 1g Want red Crs 
passed, and the tall slim shape of the 
Eiffel Tower rises over a dark blur—Paris! 
We descend, and Paris rushes to meet us 
as we wing round and touch French earth. 
Two hours and a quarter’s journey! The 
passengers get out with a look or a wave 
to our two pilots, and in a few minutes we | 
are driving by ear from Le Bourget to Paris. 
Paris!—and Paris herself again, grunting | 


and hooting, rattling and screeching M 
through its brilliant streets, its architec- ore 


ture in scale and style more impressive 
than ever, its noise and fury more appalling. | han a Roof 
New buildings, new statues, orchestras in 
eafés, shops redecorated and crowded, 
= . a ok. i HINGLES, since Colonial days, have been used for side walls and roof—using ‘“CREO-DIPT 
motor cars in myriads, very few bicycles, on side walls, but the common use of the ma- Stained Shingles 16 inches or 18 inches long for roof 


many new journals, ice plentiful, more terial to most people has meant “‘roof."’ one narrow effect on side walls; for the wide shingle 

" effect on side walls use “CREO-DIPT” Stained 
pretty women than ever, but few of the ‘ie a — ar Fn yoy Fave my Dove ennistes Shingles 24 inc hes lo oe with a 10-inch exposure. <n 

7 Tr 7ehpe a 

tradeswomen hatless; the € hamps Ely sées, walls against rot and decay; PSs just as Bion, to make “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles are made only 
full of idlers, students’ processions in the both attractive in color and material. of straight grained cedar shingles of first quality; 
1 Senin Vr “ er preserved with earth pigments and pure linseed oil. 
,oulevards, the osk pictures more de- ' Rs ou 7 an ores delay, i ance, cx oat of painting and nee into the wood wd’ creosote. They are 
ecorous—Paris smili brilli nd abor of other materials, it you wil have your ar- proof against rot; colors last; they give the charm 
us—Paris s niling and rilliant a chitect and builder use “CREO-DIPT" Stained that no other building material lends to your roof and 


strident again. Both of the Salonsareopen. | Shingles. Select a pleasing combination of colors side walls. 

Among other impressions the chief were of If you are going to build or remodel, send 6c. to cover postage for Portfolio of Fifty 
the publie life flowering in the open air in the Large Photosmgts s Homes by Prominent Architects with color samples. Also ask 

. ” 6 . about cur Special Thatched “‘CREC-DIPT” Stained Shingles for Thatched Roof 
great assemblies of cafés and restaurants. effect; 24-in. Dixie White Side Walls for the true Colonial White Effect. 
There was, too, the Grand Prix Steeple- 
chase at Auteuil, with its beautiful trees and 
: CREO-DIPT COMPANY. ‘ 

paddock and lake that make Ascot look like | Ps ae bys — 
a back yard, and its Mannequins in embroi- . — on Venemapen, B.S. 
dered crépe dresses posing enjoyably to the Sales Offices in Principal Cities. -Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors 
photographers in front of the grandstand. in Stock. Plant at Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul, for Western Distributors. 


And then a noble flight home. It was 

a sunny day when we left, but the weather pr Pte ‘CREO-DIPT 
report decided the pilots to fly high and a ~ 

pass above the cloud banks at the coast. | “e \ 

We climbed to 7,000 feet in about a quarter 

of an hour, and latterly reached 9,000, 

where the going was so steady that water 

in a glass hardly moved. When ninety 


miles away we could see the Channel and 
the clouds towerfhg over England, for the re %) nr Ss 
clouds on both sides seemed to stop at the 
coast, with only a few lonely wraiths over 
the Channel. When near Croydon before 
the descent we could still see the Channel! De Dentifrice that made fine teeth Fashionable 
We were flying most of the way under 
a great blue sky with the sunlit clouds far 
below. Over Beauvais we passed the first 
clouds, rounded masses, flat below, like 
melting snow-mounds, but they assembled 
together in crowds as we rushed on, and 
near the French coast they made a sort of 
cloud forest with each mass separately out- 
lined against the other like giant snow-trees. 

As the machine darted over the Channel, 
the magic of the vast scene increased. Be- | 
neath us the sea was a muted blue, with 
a Channel steamer in foam like a beetle 
that had been in the milk. The French 
clouds were mobilized over the land, but 
far away to the South a separate body of 
clouds rose high above the rest, and the 
sun picked out their shapes in gold— 
a bank of celestial chrysanthemums. It 
was very lovely. One looked at England, 
where the clouds massed heavily, and away 
below them lay a little pearl string of cliff. 
One of the beads would be Shakespeare Cliff. 
The penciled line of the Dover breakwater . 
identified the town and the coast ran clearly | HE pleasure of Lyonized 
out to Dungeness and in again to Rye. ) 7 + che ada 

Clouds again, close packed and irregular, _ becth is yours—the admura- 
rising to the west to a higher range, ending | i, tion comes from others. And 
> a great tusk, en yet — — all /t. the safety—no drugs, no risk 

ese sierras cast shadows and reflections j 
on and through themselves, baffling the un- —appeals to common sense. 
trained eye which only knew clouds from | Dr. Lyon s has been approved 
below, blooming into delicate lavenders and and used by the best dental 
dove gray and plum colors. Through one +s 2, 
sacien th. tentieieh-antiindinen dies eaten authorities for over fifty years. 
mense distance, and in part of the valley | 1,.W. LYON & SONS, Inc. (959s, PPSPehey} “Free Sample—Powder or Cream 
shapes of a yellow smoke color were rising 530 West 27th St., New York ” Montreal Sent to Anyone 
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"DIAMONDS" 


JASON WEILER & SONS 


sc ying Mass., one of "s 
leading diamond importers 


peeve, some tes howe of Jason Weiler & 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with Sustcunees at importing 
prices! re are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any 

present or prospective dia- 

mond purchaser 
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1 carat, $145.00 ag j 
This one carat diamonil is of ~S i 
a ancy. Mounted ae f 
Tiffany style 14K s . ; 
etting. Order th n Fa Ptatioum $265 00 : 
ke it to any ¢ r Lament hieg . j 
my comparisons y w ~ k cut bh w ; 
oney refunded ii ring exceptional bril | 
can be duplic ate 1 ar amallcr I j 
tor . The . j 
price "abrect : i autifully 
$145.00 Se OR 


of ot 


nud rin 

1¢ carat, $31.00 | carat, $ 73.00 | 2 carats, $290.00 

$$ carat, 50.00 | 1'» carats, 217.00 | 3 carats, 435.00 
ur reliability to any ban 


We refer you as to o1 


A few weights and wr diam 





with every purchase. 
werte TODAY 
FO His = 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 
“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 
This book is beautifully 
illustrated. T<lls how to 
judge, select and buy 
diamonds. Telis how 
they mine, cut and mar- 
ket diamonds. This 








an authority. 


----- CLIP COUPON—FILL IN AND MAIL NOW ---- 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


377 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign A ies: A d. London and Paris 
Pleas: send FREE Diamond Catalog 
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ay tg dt ge write for | 
OF INVENTION BLANK" ony "fisclocing inven- 
tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 
Free — of its patentable nature. 


CTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 Sus Washington, D. C. 





Luden’s soothe the sting- 
ing membranes. Clear the | 
head. Ease the mans 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 





| rounded forms, 


| much smell of engines, 
| paint. 
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in tongues and domes. The lights were 
constantly changing and the shapes har- 
dened and dissolved. Behind us over a ledge 


of cloud the Channel could still be seen, and | 
softened | 


the clouds of France, now rosy in 
clustered against the blue 
mard tapestry. 

d below 


like amorini in a Frag 
What was England like in her b 








her opaque silver canopy? We had seen 
) he last forty minutes, fo 
he 1 ie was fighting against a dead 
win At last th was a gap 
re ( el 
i minut \n airplan r dow! 
I against cloud ( l oc 
yack er the iit elor } blushed 
ind bloo 1ed,” | e ¥ ed into 
loud floe, wl ng tl gh 1 ite- 
ness that stre< past, and dow! Oo 
» darkened chamber with a d green 
carpet below, and the in towers of 
Crystal Palace as ornaments on a shelf of 
London smoke. A gentle touch and rise and 
touch and run, and we are down to eart} 
again. Business-men passengers looked at 


their watches. The twomotor pilots climbed 
down to change into shore clothes. ] 


if a mirac! 


twa 


all as > hadn’t happened. 





KEEPING FIT IN A SUBMARINE 


TOT exactly comfortable, but not 
unhealthy,” is the verdict -pro- 
nounced upon life in a submarine by The 


Lancet (London), commenting on an article 
by Surgeon-Captain C. M. Belli, of the 
Royal Italian Navy, contributed to recent 
numbers of the Annali di Medicina Navale. 
Captain Belli says that all submarines now 
have a buoyancy greater than 10 per cent., 
and are continualiy getting larger, being 
now up to 5,000 tons, 


knots; they can submerge in two or three 
minutes, sink to 15 or 20 fathoms, and stay 
there for 24 hours or more; while under water 
they can travel at 15 knots. They haveacruis- 
ing radius of 6,000 miles, and can stay away 
for thirty or forty days. Says The Lancet: 


All nations are a little shy of publishing 
facts about their submarines, but a Ger- 
man submarine, captured in the war by 
the Italians, had for each man of the crew 


| On an average 600 cubic feet of air, a large 


allowance in a ship; but then there was 
here no chance of exchange of air when sub- 
merged, and the great hygienic trouble in 
all submarines 
acid increases even to 20 parts per 1,000, 
there is greatly increased humidity, and 
men, food, and 
According to the season, they may 
be excessively hot or extremely cold, and 


| there is always the risk of a disaster which 


may admit sea-water to the accumulators 
and consequently suffocate every one with 
chlorine gas thus produced, because all 
navies but the American fill their accumu- 
lators with sulfurie acid; the United 
pag boats use an accumulator, proposed 
| by Edison, with an alkaline fluid; these 
accumulators are smaller, require less at- 
tention, and do not ever give off chlorine, 
but they are thought to be less effective. 
Ventilation is the chief problem and has 
been attacked in three ways. At first by 


250 feet long, with | 
a crew of 40, and a surface speed of 25 | 


is stuffiness. Carbonic | 


| mere electric fans which circulated the air, 
and only made the worst part of the ship 
as good as the best. Then it was hoped to 
purify the air, removing moisture, as snow, 
by refrigeration, while it was attempted to 
remove carbonic acid by soda-lime in 
granules through which the air was passed. 
But the damp air as it passed changed the 
sode-tiie quickly to sludge, and the sur- 
reduce d 


face was consequently so much 
that the action came quickly toan end. It 
was hoped that peroxide of sodium, whi 
when moistened gives up oxyren, 
help. but it’ must have very careful han- 
dling nd that would ! r 
» be adds ot ‘ ] 

) Pers 

‘ = ! ’ 

_ 

ne 

{ 1, | i q 
‘ t} ey y fl T 
« n I T 
tics bs l 
evl ~~ f NY st ) , 
do not help to reduce the i url s 
ready in the air. In the British, Ja; 
and German navi ozon : 
eleetric: 4 but the ozone is made a t 
expense a the oxygen pres . | 
besides, irritating to the lungs, rusts mce- 
tallie surfaces and harms the engin 
The third method, that used at present, is 
a true ventilation. The fouled air is con- 
densed by a pump into cylinders, while 
fresh comprest air is gradually allowed to 
escape from other cylinders, taken on board 


in harbor. The.drier this air when com- 
prest, the better the effect on the atmos- 
phere of the submarine. By this method 
all hurtful gases are equally reduced, and 
thus the crew can be maintained in good 


physiological condition for 24 hours or 
longer. The main oil engines drive the 


boat on the surface and, on the surface, 
actuate the electric motors which charge 
the accumulators; these, when the boat 
is submerged drive it, ventilate, heat or 
cool it, and do the cooking for the crew. 
Food supply presents special difficulties, 
we are told. Little cooking is done on 
board. In the Italian Navy, 
are generally at sea for instruction for only 


where boats 


a couple of days, the food for the first day 
is prepared ashore and kept in an ice-box. 
The feeding of the men for the second and 
subsequent days requires thought, as dry 
food, even coffee and cheese, are apt to go 
bad, the atmosphere being so damp; con- 
sequently all food supplies must be pre- 
served in tins. To quote further: 


Fresh vegetables can not be used, for 
to boil them would take too much current 
and would make the air far too damp. All 
the cooking that can be undertaken is the 
| warming up of soup or of coffee and milk. 
As there is little vegetable supplied, the 
food is concentrated and apt to be unsatis- 
fying, and it has too much proteid and fat; 
still, as the cruise lasts only for a few days, 
this does no harm. Careful examination 
has failed to show any material alteration 
in metabolism. No statistics of illness in 
submarines have yet been published, and 
the diseases mentioned are those already 
reported from the British service—der- 
matitis from petrol and eye-strain from use 
of the periscope; the latter is being re- 
duced as better lenses are being fitted and 
the position of the observer made more 
comfortable. Surgeon-Captain Belli tells 





| us, too, that the men eoncerned are under 
| the age of thirty-two. 
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Plumbing Insurance 


ISFIGURED walls and ceilings, ruined 
rugs and furniture, and the trouble and 
expense of opening walls and floors to reach 
rusted, leaking pipe—the results of installing 
inferior, corrodible water pipe. 


Anaconda Brass Pipe resists corrosion and 
will not leak, split or clog. It insures you 
against repair annoyance and expense — not 
for 5 years but for 30. 


The difference in cost between corrodible iron 
or steel and rustless brass is only about $75 


for a $15,000 house. 
Write for our new booklet “Ten Years Hence” which 


tells héw*to save on your plumbing. It is free. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONN. 
MILLS AND FACTORIES 
Ansonia,Conn. Torrington, Conn, Waterbury, Conn. Buffalo,N.Y. Kenosha, Wis. 
OFFICES AND AGENCIES 


New York Philadelphia Boston Providence Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Cincinnati Detroit Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
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Information 


'O AFFORD investors 

a simple explanation of 
the elements of safety to be 
looked for in the selection 
of securities, the technical 
terms used in bond descrip- 
tions, the various types of 
bonds, etc., we publish a list 
of booklets and circulars 
which comprise a rather 
complete library of invest- 
ment information, present- 
ed in non-technical form. 
Some of these publications are 
listed below. We shall be glad 
to send copies upon request. 
{1} Choosing Your Investment House. 
[2] .A Sure Road to Financial 


{3} Bonds—Questions Answered— 
Terms Defined. 
{4} Ten Testsof a Sound Public Utility. 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
209S.LaSalle St. 14Wall Street 10 Post Office Sq. 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST.LOUIS 
Land Title Building - Ford Bidg. Security Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
First Wis. Nat'l Bank Bldg. Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 
Mail this resernnennesstiet 
HALSEY, STUART & Co. 
Pleasesend the following booklets 
booklets wanted according to numbers ‘ nodes 
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FORD DEVELOPING HIS IRON 
MINES 
ENRY FORD has almost reached the 
point where he can take an iron 
mine, run the ore into a hopper, and turn 
out a finished Ford car. In fact, as a 
writer of an Associated Press dispatch 


| from Michigan notes, ‘‘the only break in 
| the procession from the Ford-owned mine 


to the Ford- uced automobiles is in 
the railroad and boat lines necessary to 
earry the ore” from his Michigan iron 
mines to his factory near Detroit. 
Mr. Ford does own a railroad, he does not 
control the transportation facilities be- 
tween his mines in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan and his blast furnaces at River 
Rouge near Detroit. The first shipment of 


| iron ore from Mr. Ford’s mine in the upper 


peninsula was sent out a few weeks ago, 
and now as the Associated Press writer 
tells us, about 500 tons of ore is being sent 


the Detroit district. As this writer, whose 
dispateh appears in the New York Journal 
of Commerce, continues: : 

The mine, known as the Imperial, will 


supply but a small percentage of the iron 
needed in the Ford industries, but it is 








While | 


MORE SAVINGS ACCOUNTS THAN 
FAMILIES 


HAT there are three savings accounts 

for every two families in America, and 
that nearly two million more savings ac- 
counts are being opened each year, are 
statements appearing in a recent issue of 
Forbes Magazine. The facts are said to be 
supplied by the Harvey Blodgett Company 
of St. Paul. The assertion is made that 
we have this country now about 
21,000,000 families and more than 
31,000,000 savings accounts. Further in- 
formation is given out as follows: 


in 


According to the latest report of the 


| Comptroller of Currency, there were: 


daily from Michigamme to Escanaba by | 
| rail, and there dumped on ore boats for | 


! 


Savings Accounts 


In National banks .......... 8,109,242 
In mutual savings banks... ... 9,445,327 
In stock savings banks. ...... 1,118,583 
In postal savings department. . 466,109 
In trust companies.......... 4,035,422 
In State (commercial) banks.. 8,184,163 

1S - | eee FO 


Of course this is not an accurate measure 
of the financial success of our people, for a 


| large majority of these savings accounts 


| are small and inactive. 


On the other 


hand, there are 414 millions of shareholders 


|.in building and loan associations, 


believed here other similar developments | 


will follow, the manufacturer owning 400,- 
000 acres of land in the upper Michigan 
peninsula and rich deposits of ore are 
believed by experts to underlie at least a 
part of this vast tract. 

Operation of the Ford mine near here 
is as similar to the other industries carried 
on by the manufacturer as is permissible. 
Working conditions for the men are revo- 
lutionary, mining men say. When the 
workers come out of the mine they remove 
their working clothes, stand under warm 


shower baths, don street clothes and then | 
| go to their homes. 


The wage is $6 a day 
for older employees and $5 a day for those 
more recently added to the payroll. The 
eight-hour day prevails. 

The room in which the miners change 





their clothing is as carefully maintained as | 


is the locker room of a club or university 


| gymnasium. 


The Ford plan so far has had little 
effect on working conditions in mines 
throughout the peninsula, as his mine 


on the Michigan ranges. 

The Imperial is an old mine, acquired 
by Mr. Ford in a property deal. Several 
months were required to put it in shape 
for operation. 
started last December, and a pile of ore, 
amounting to 500,000 tons, had been accu- 
mulated up to the time that orders from De- 
troit sent a steam shovel bitinginto the mass. 

The mining is constructed of old 
rails taken from the roadbed of Mr. Ford’s 
railroad, the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. 
has announced he soon will 
begin construction of a steam electric 
plant at the west end of Lake Michigamme 


Mining operations were | 


whose 
accounts are growing by regular deposits. 
And there may be millions who are buying 
gilt-edge securities on the instalment plan. 
It took just 100 years to bring the total 
number of savings accounts up to twenty- 
two millions (1916). And it took five years 
more to add nine millions. The 1921 
savings census quoted above was taken 
during the low point of the depression. 





THE FARM DOLLAR IN 1922 
N ENCOURAGING bit of news for the 
country in general and the farmer in 
particular, according to the Wall Sireet 
Journal, is that, measured by the price 
level of last season, the value of this year’s 
crops will be at least $12,000,000,000. 
“The purchasing power of this output will 
be greater than in the past season,’ we 
are told, ‘‘and will have a correspondingly 
greater influence in business improvement.” 


. | For the farmers are the greatest consuming 
employs but 160 men of the total of 15,000 | 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


elass in the country; when the farmer's 
income shrinks in purchasing power, the 
effect on business is quickly felt, as it was 
in 1920 and 1921. We read on: 


If the average farm price of crops and live- 
stock in 1921 be compared with the whole- 
sale price of all other commodities it will 
be found that the purchasing power of the 
farmer’s dollar was about 67 cents. In 
other words, it would take one dollar's 
worth of farm products to buy 67 cents’ 
worth of other commodities. 

The lowest point in farm purchasing 
power was in the last two months of 1921 


and vere. power for the mine and the | when a farm dollar was worth about 62 
of Michigamme, as well as for other | cents. But since that time there has been 
decided 


enterprises he may develop. 


a oe for the better. Prices 











for farm products, taken as a whole, have 
improved materially. But the wholesale 
prices of commodities that farmers buy 
have also fluetuated since last December, 
so that while the farm dollar is not now 
worth as much as three months ago, its 
purchasing power is about 72 cents, or 
a gain of more than 16 per cent. over the 
November and December level. 

Sixteen per cent. of the marketable 
portion of a crop production of more than 
$12,000,000,000 will of itself be an increase 
of no inconsiderable proportion. Then, 
too, the crops will be raised at a lower cost 
than those of former seasons.. The 1920 
crop which, in terms of other commodities 
was worth only 67 cents on the dollar, 
was probably the most expensive one the 
farmers ever raised. It was produced on 
the crest of inflation and sold when defla- 
tion was well under way. But that is 
now a thing of the past. For the present 
we have the promise of good crops pro- 
duced at reasonable cost, and the price 
index shows that their value, exprést in 
terms of other commodities which the 
farmer buys, is likely to be greater than 
in the two preceding years. 





SAFETY OF EUROPEAN BONDS 

LUCTUATIONS of as much as ten 

points within two weeks in what are 
generally considered the safest of European 
bonds have brought sharply into focus the 
question of the actual security of foreign 
bonds in general. Glenn Griswold, writing 
in the Chicago Journal of Commerce, tells 
us, however, that there now exists a subtle 
current of propaganda against the sale of 
European Government bonds. ‘‘ Where 
' will your bond be when European values 
get back to normal?” is one of the appeals 
against buying foreign bonds. As Mr. 
Griswold explains: 


The plea would be good if we were using 
European currencies to buy European com- 
modities, realty, goods or wares of any 
kind. But we are buying with American 
dollars. Interest and principal are usually 
payable in those dollars. 

The thing for the investor to determine 
in buying a European Government bond 
is whether the nation seeking the loan is 
threatened with or liable to dissolution 
and repudiation. If the answer is nega- 
tive, the cost of living, depreciation of 
currency and misbalance of budgets may 
be considered as problems of the day, cer- 
tain of ultimate solution and having but 
little bearing on the security of the loan. 
External debts, of the sort we have been 
accepting, rank ahead of internal obliga- 
tions, will survive even tho arbitrary reduc- 
tion or repudiation of native obligations are 
unavoidable. They will survive unless 
there be such collapses as those of the 
Kingdom of France and the Czarist régime 
of Russia. 

The menace of inflation in Europe, what- 
ever its meaning to us may be, is waning. 
It is true that the cost of living in the prin- 
cipal countries has taken a slight upturn in 
the past two or three months, but the same 
thing has happened here. It is merely a 
temporary turn, a secondary inflation if you 
want to call it that. Everyone knows that 
commodity prices are far higher to-day than 
they will be five years hence, that there is a 
long and gradual process of adjustment to- 
ward normal ahead of us, but the current 
upturn is a reflection of renewed business 
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It reflects what sal get with 
Williams’ Shaving Cream 


You’ve got to shave all your life. Get as much pleasure 
from it as you can. Williams’ will bring to your face the new 
luxury mirrored above. 

—Softening lather that saturates each hair, no matter how 
stout the beard, and makes the razor’s job as easy as it can 
be made. 

—Creamy lather that makes your skin supple and flexible, 
takes out all stiff and leathery feel and leaves it glove smooth. 

Remember, the Williams’ lather is lather for the skin 
as well as for the beard. 


Get- Acquainted Free! 


We will gladly send you a “Get-Acquainted” tube of 
Williams’ Shaving Cream Free. It will let you know the 
supreme luxury of shaving. 

Just say “Shaving Cream” on a post card or clip the 
coupon. Do it to-day. 





GET-ACQUAINTED TUBE FREE 
| The J. B, Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
Department 88 


l I want to see for myself what you mean by a new luxury 
| in shaving cream. Send me your free Get-Acquainted tube. 
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MAIL THIS NOTICE 


with your name and address, 
to Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
354 Fourth Ave., New York, 
and receive details of plan by 
which you, as_ subscription 
representative for The Literary 
Digest, may earn up to $25.00 


EXTRA EVERY WEEK 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











activity, to be de- 


plored. 


a@ symptom not 


Occasionally a Government loan suspends | 
payments and gives grief to investors, but | 


far between are those that are not even- 
tually collected. America owes it to herself 
to make what investments she can safel) 
abroad, and those who mark all foreign 
loans dangerous are doing a disservice to 
their country. 





TWENTY-FIVE POSSIBLE POSSIBILITIES 
E all like 
writer in 


rophesy, and when a 


ith 


to pl 
touch business 


financial centers ventures to make definit 


predictions, he is likely to have a wide an 
interested audience. B. C. Forbes in h 
Forbes Magazine (New York takes a 


eolumn in a midsummer ~ ue to set down 


twenty-five important developments which 
- ‘thinks | 
of them 


others within a year”: 


‘we are likely to witness, som« 


within the next few months, 


1. Rather acute scarcity of unskilled 
laborers. 

2. A rising tendency in wages. 

3. Serious congestion on the railroads, 
with grave delays in the delivery of 
goods. =: 

4. Sharp rises in not a few industries. 

5. A further advance in cotton and 
cotton goods. 

6. Greater expansion in imports than 
in exports. 

7. Some revival in shipping. 

8. Distinetly higher money rates, start- 
ing very shortly. 

9. Less voracious absorption of new 
security offerings. 

10. Inereased activity in stocks and 
decreased activity in bonds, with more or 
less bullish excitement in stock specu- 
lation. 

11. Searcity of a few classes of merchan- 
dise and many instances of clamoring for 
immediate delivery. 

12. Harvesting of satisfactory crops and 
freer buying throughout the grain-growing 
States, with somewhat improved condi- 
tions also in the South. 

13. Cheaper coal. 

14. Lowering of rents. 

15. November election results which will 
spur the Republican lawmakers to conduct 
themselves in more businesslike fashion. 

16. Recognition of Mexico. 

17. Pacification of Ireland. 

18. An upheaval in Germany, precip- 
itated by the hardships imposed upon the 
working classes by the collapse of the 
mark’s purchasing value. 

19, Further abandonment of Soviet 
policies in Russia. 

20. Drastic modification, or cancella- 
tion, of Europe’s indebtedness to Britain. 

21. Readjustment of the German rep- 
arations burden, mollification of France, 
and then a large international German loan. 

22. Thereafter, rapid progress in Euro- 
pean rehabilitation. 

23. Heavy investment by America in 
foreign enterprises. 

24. Further revival of optimism in this 
country. 


25. And, generally, gradually improving 


times. 


ana 





FOREIGN 
of execution of fourteen 





August 9.—Stay 


Social Revolutionists accused of high 
treason against the Soviet Government 
is granted on condition that the Social 
j Revolutionary party ceas« tivit 
| Aucust 10.—Irish Free State troops drive 
the irregulars from Cork aft« sé 
fi ing, and <« ( 4 
heen ‘1 its 
their defeat Dublin 
G ] | an 
Y ] sh. 
m facom I 
cl avainst ¢ 
rid War | 
ee! cop V )iS- 
> "T is } } 
| 
igust 11.—Tris surgents put reh 
to the Dublin post-olfiece, but th re is 
prom ptly extinguished. 

August 12.—Arthur Griffith, President of 
the Dail Eireann, dies in St. Vincent's 
Hospital, Dublin, of cerebral hemor- 
rhage, following an attack of influenza 
He was fifty years old. 

Premier Lloyd George proposes that the 
German indemnity be cut to about one- 
third the amounts fixt by the London 
schedule of payments of May, 1921, 


that is, to cancel altogether the annual 
cash payments of two billion gold 
marks and to leave the 26 per cent. 
assessment on German exports. 


August 13.—A revolt said to have been 
started by members of the Liberal 
party is quickly put down at Chinan- 
dega, Nicaragua, after two revolution- 
ists are killed. 


August 14.—Viscount Northcliffe, Great 
Britain’s most noted publicist, dies 
after a long illness due to an obscure dis- 
ease of the heart. He was in his fifty- 
eighth year. 


The London Conference of the Allied 
Premiers on German reparations ends 
without any agreement being reached, 
tho the Entente is reported not to be 
broken. 


The reduction of the Japanese Army, in 
accordance with reorganization, lans 
proposed by the War Office and ap- 

roved by the Cabinet recently, is begun 
y the disbandment of 4,000 artillery- 


men. 
DOMESTIC 


August 9.—Thirteen hundred engineers, 
firemen, brakemen, conductors, switch- 
men, and maintenance-of-way employ- 
ees of the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern 
Railroad walk out in protest against the 
use of armed guards and defective rail 
equipment. 


August 10.—An interstate joint conference 
of coal-mine operators and mine work- 
ers organizes in Cleveland for the settle- 
ment of the bituminous coal strike, now 
in its fifth month. 


Heads of the Locomotive Engineers’ and 
Firemen’s Brotherhoods instruct local 
organizations that they will not be 
required to work if conditions are 
dangerous. 


August 11. —The Senate adopts the “‘flex- 
ible clause” in the pending tariff bill, 
giving the President authority to raise 
or lower rates until July 1, 1 


Members of the “Big Four” railroad 
brotherhoods in a dozen or more cities 
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Foch Hindenburg 


Old World Intrigue Laid Bare! 


| - the murder of a prince and his wife in a little Bosnian town in 1914 


gave a pretext for declaring war—almost overnight. 


“‘diplomacy”’ 
states became “scraps of paper.” 
lated. 
Russia—thirty in all. 
was fought. 


was like a joke in Europe. 
Constitutional rights of countries were vio- 
Nation after nation was drawn 
The greatest—and the worst—war of modern times 


And then—how 
Treaties between sovereign 


into the vortex—England, France, 


Now that correspondence of the intrigues and secret diplomacy that 


brought on this war has been revealed, 


it has been carefully collated and 


printed for your information in the opening pages of 


Thefiterary Digest 


History of the World War 


HIS GREAT WORK, in TEN big vol- 
umes, is the result of four years’ labor. 
It tells the WHOLE STORY as never 
told before, of that terrible struggle, which, 
despite twentieth century civilization, lasted 
five years, killed or injured nearly thirty mil- 
lion human beings, destroyed six thousand 
ships, brought about “meatless” days and 
suffering throughout the United States, laid 
waste vast parts of Belgium, Poland, and 
Serbia, completely changed the face of 
Europe, and imposed a tax on every one of 
us that we are still paying to-day. You ask 
how such a conflict could rage so long among 
nations professing to be religious and most of 
them worshiping the same God? For answer 
read this remarkable History. It will give you 
a clearer insight into the causes underlying the 
war—’way back of that royal couple’s murder 
in Serbia—than you can ee get from 
any other source. 


Generals as Historians 


The Literary Digest History of the World War is 
not a mere one-man history. It isa careful compila- 
tion by Francis Whiting Halsey of official reports 
and thrilling personal experiences supplied by dis- 
tinguished officers and enlisted men in the fight; by 
war correspondents, strategists, statesmen and other 
authorities. 


You will read what was said by General Pershing, 
Marshal Foch, Admiral Hugh Rodman, Field Mar- 
shal Haig, Major-General von Bernhardi, Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg, Major-General Maurice, 
and other noted officers on both sides. 


You will find elaborate reports, official and other- 
wise, of blood-stirring happenings, deeds of daring, 


10 Beautiful Volumes—4000 Pages 








suffering, sacrifice, cruelty, torture, massacre. One 
tells you of works of kindness and charity. Another 
tells of acts of wholesale murder and destruction. 


Fall Accounts of Battles 


You will read thrilling reports of battles in France, 
Belgium, Italy, Russia, Japan, China, Egypt, the 
Holy Land, everywhere—on land, on and under the 
water, in the air. You will re ad—perhaps for the 
first time—carefully guarded information about 
the transportation of two million American soldiers 
to Europe, notwithstanding German submarine 
activity. 

You will discover the remarkably quick turn in 
the tide of the war when the “Yanks” finally 
landed on the firing line. 

You wiJl devour the memorable campaigns of 
“Our Boys”—maybe of YOUR boy—thru every 
glorious engagement, including the memorable 
moment at Chateau Thierry, where the French had 
been fighting almost hopelessly for days, when the 
American officers hurried up, saluted and spoke 
eight words to the French: “‘Vous étes fatigués. 
Vous allez partir. Notre job.” (‘You are tired. 
You get away. Our job.”’) 

From that point you will follow the triumphant 
course of our armies thru the Marne satient, in the 
Argonne, at the St. Quentin Tunnel and on to the 
overwhelming victory under General Pershing at 
the St. Mihiel salient. 


Was Your Boy There? 


These battles, with the names of troops taking 
part, have gone down into history and taken their 
rightful places with the battles of Bunker Hill in 
1775, New Orleans in 1815, Gettysburg in 1863, 
Manila Bay in 1898. The Literary Digest History 
of the World War in your home tells of these glorious 
deeds and will lead your children and generations 
to come to revere the memories of their ancestors 


Bound in Dark 


Blue Ribbed 
Cloth. 


Titles in Gold 


Printed onHigh 
Class Paper 
From Large 
Clear Type. 


as we now do homage to the valorous achievements 
of Washington, Lafayette, Andrew Jackson, Grant, 
Lee, Dewey, and others who gave us our heritage 
of freedom and made possible the United States 
as it is to-day. 

EVERY American -home should. have this 
History—for study and reference. Especially 
should it be in homes from which a father or son or 
husband or brother went into the war. Perhaps 
you never have heard the whole story of what HE 
did! And so you should have this History. You 
should have a complete, authentic record of HIS 
achievements as shown in accounts of when and 
where HIS company or regiment or division went 
“over the top,” and how HE helped to strangle 
German imperial autocracy. This History links 
HIS life and HIS heroism with the greatest 
military victory of civilization. 


More Than a War History 


The Literary Digest History of the World War 
does not end with the signing of the armistice in 
1918. It vividly describes all the events of re 
construction days, including the surrender of 
Germany’s ships. It tells of the abdication of 


Wilhelm, the German Kaiser; his flight into 
Holland; his life at Amerongen. It gives long- 
suppressed facts about the abdication, imprison 


ment and cold-blooded murder of Nicholas II, Czar 
of Le 

You have all the facts about President Wilson's 
activities in the war, from his proclamation of 
neutrality in 1914 to and including trips to the 
Paris Peace Conference, and his veto of the Knox 
Peace resolution in 1920. The story has never 
been published before in such readable form. 


Nothing But Praise 


General Pershing said he was “very pleased to 
have this valuable History in his library. 

Ex-Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels said 
“Tt is remarkable how full and clear and informing 
this narrative is. It will be of lasting value and 
its pages will be drawn upon by future historians 
to emphasize this or that phase of the great 
struggle.” 

Major-General Leonard Wood said: ‘‘ Your work will 
give the general! public a very satisfactory and inter- 
esting story of the war and furnish information which 
the reading public is anxious to obtain and will enable 
it to follow the progress of the war from the beginning 

to the end. It will also furnish a useful reference for 
the military student.’ 


Send ‘2—You Get the Books 


On receipt of $2 and a copy of the coupon 
below we will forward to your address, ALL 
CARRIAGE CHARGES PREPAID, the ten 
volumes of The Literary Digest History of the 
World War. The remaining $23 of the purchase 
price you can send in instalments of $2 a month. 

Remember we DELIVER the books without 
expense to you. Our guarantee of satisfaction is 
backed by nearly HALF A CENTURY of great 
publishing achi¢vements. Copy this coupon on 
a post-card or letter—NOW. 














wee | COUPON [-——----> 
I 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY Dept.6or | 
| 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y i 
i I enclose $2 for which send me, carriage charges : 
} PREPAID, for ten Gore’ examination, THE j 
; ERARY DIGEST HISTORY OF THE WORLD j 
j WAR. If satisfactory Iam to send you monthly j; 
| Payments of $2 each to pay $25 in all. Ifthe His- | 
| tory is not satisfactory, I will return the books to | 
| you within ro days at YOUR expense, you are to | 
j tefund the $2 I have paid, and I shall owe you | 
{ nothing. 1 
| | 
ee he.) ip aaereere : 
1 
oS a ee : 
0 Ris dca vend abd wend eceesss , ! 
L a 
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WHERE DID WE COME FROM? 


ey ? Or, perhaps, 
life originated but has always existed ! 

-, mt, - hese. But not more 

startling than hundreds of others discussed in non- 

‘uage that t book, “ Bi le 

Ey gE, in English translation by 


Collene, London. has just come from the press, 
entitled— 


MORALS AND THE 
EVOLUTION OF MAN 


By Max Nordaa 
Morality and law, personal morality, collective 
———— fact, the whole question of the 
service, and actions of morality,as weil as 
the we world’s C+ J on evolution, are treated 
with such uncommon frankness that the book wiil 
thrill and enthrall >on with its daring concepts as 
to your relations to mankind and the universe. 
This is Dr. Nordau’'s latest book, and while it 
arouses 


unsuspec 
casual reader, it will also furnish rich, satisfying 
food for thought to the student and the thinker. 


8vo0. Cloth. 288 pages. $2.75, net; $2.89, postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGHALLS (0., Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave... New York 
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Ladies Let Cuticura 
Keep Your Skin 
F and Young 














Sumy Wonderful val- 
ues. assortment of fabrics. We furnish 629 
pee ened mee LL pg Suatepeed ter- 
. Commissions paid 7 in inexperi- 
honest. industrious. ambitious. 











Horlicks 


ORIGINAI 


Malted Milk 


NO COOKING 
The ‘‘Food Drink”’ for All Ages. 
Quick Lunch at Home, Office and 
Fountains. Ask for HORLICK’S. 
sar Avoid imitations & Substitutes 
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from Ohio to the Pacifie coast walk out 
in protest against the armed guards 

at various points on account of 
| the shopmen’s' strike, and twelve trans- 
continental trains, earrying from 2,200 
to 2,500 passengers, are marooned, 
some in the Arizona desert. 


| Executives representing the country’s 
leading railroads, meeting in New York, 
conditionally accept President Hard- 
ing’s latest proposal for settlement of 
the shopmen’s strike, that the roads 
take back the strikers, both sides then 
to place the seniority issue before the 
Railroad Labor Board for a decision. 


An explosion in the hold of the steamship 
Adriatic kills five members of the crew 
and injures four others. 

President Harding cables President Ebert 
his congratulations on the anniversary 
of the founding of the German Republic. 





August 12.— The railway shopmen reply 
unfavorably to the President’s proposal 
that the seniority issue be submitted to 
the Railroad Labor Board. 


A conference of the Governors of five 
bituminous coal-producing States is 
ealled by Governors Davis of Ohio and 
Groesbeek of Michigan. 


August 13.—Dynamite is exploded under 
a West Shore suburban train bound for 
Weehawken, N. J., and two children 
and three women are severely injured. 

The New York District Council of 
the Maintenance-of-Way Empleyees’ 
union, involving 20,000 men, requests 
the Union president to call a strike 
vote, alleging bad faith on the part of 
the Pennsylvania and Erie Railroads. 


Ten persons are killed and more than two- 
score injured in a collision on the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, and Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway at Annandale, Minn. 


Marooned trains at Needles, Cal., and Las 
Vegas, Nev., are moved to more com- 
fortable points along the line, and one 
reaches ra Angeles, being engineered 
by local officials of the Santa Fé 
Railroad. 


Brotherhood leaders, after a conference 
with President Harding on the railroad 
strike, decide to ask another meeting 

with the railroad executives to submit 
new peace proposals. 


August 14.—Chairman 8S. D. Warriner, of 
the policy committee of the anthracite 
operators, invites John L. Lewis, Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America, for a conference on August 16, 
with a view to early resumption of pro- 
duction in the anthracite field. 


August 15.—The soft coal miners’ strike, 
begun April 1, to resist a wage cut, ends 
when operators from ten coal-mining 
States and the leaders of the United 
Mine Workers of Ameriea, agree to the 

immediate resumption of work at the 

old wage scale, and to set up machinery 
to make a new wage scale effective 

April 1, 1923, and prevent future tie- 

ups in the industry. 


Leaders of the “‘Big Four” Brotherhoods 
arrange for a new conference with the 
railway executives to diseuss settle- 
ment of the shopmen’s strike. Mean- 
while it is announced that President 
Harding will lay the railway situation 
before Congress within the next forty- 
eight hours. 


Senator McCumber, of North Dakota, 
introduces 161 last-minute amendments 
to the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, 
and all are through. 





DO YOU KNOW 
THIS MAN? 


He has a good personality, clean habits, 
ability, reliability, and is able to inspire 
the confidence of men and women with 
whom he will work. He may or may not 
be now regularly employed, but he is 
open to a proposition locally that offers 
him the opportunity of earning annually, 
more than $5,000. 

His work will be building up and directing 
a selling organization to handle a product 
which, for more than 30 years, has been 
sold to customers direct. 


You may not be the man described above, 
but you may know such a man who will 
appreciate your calling this ad to his 
attention. Applicant should state full 
details of past experience, maximum 
earnings, age, and any information which 
will help us determine his fitness. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Ave. New York 














“Just what to do, say and wear by one of New York” 
prominent sociely women.’’"—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“The Blue Book 


. of Social Usage” 


How to acquire “good form" in speech and charm of 
manner, and how to adopt those refining little amenities 
that serve to smooth and sweeten modern social life, 
are interestingly desc ribed i im truly classic style in Emily 
Post's brilliant new c 


ETIQUETTE 


In Society, in Business, in Politics, at Home 


Information on personal manners and social customs 
in every phase of life, practically from the cradle to the 
grave, is presented, with numerous photographic i!lustra- 
tions; and as Mrs. Post's position as social arbiter is recog- 
nized in polite society, what she says can be accepted 
with unquestioned authority. Among the thousands of 
points she covers are: 

Correct way to introduce—When introductions are 
unnecessary—How strangers acquire social standing in 
a community—How a young girl is presented to society— 
Engagements—Wedding gifts—Bridegroorhs and brides- 
maids—Wedding clothes—Letters of introduction and 
recommendation—Country house  hospitality—Wee 
ends—What to wear in a restaurant—Luncheons, teas, 
dinner parties—Etiquette of the club, bridge table, golf 
links, ballroom—How to ask for a dance—How to invite 
a girl to supper—Deportment at the opera and theater— 
Correct forms for invitations—Phrases that are never 
uttered in best society—Wording of letters of thanks— 
Writing paper—How to address eminent personages- 
How to begin and end a letter—Christenings and Fu- 
nerals. 

Crown 80. Cloth. 639 pages. $4, net; $4.18, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 








To Stop Strikes ond Lockouts 


The enormous losses in wages and 
production caused by industrial strikes 
and lockouts, and the highly approved 
remedy suggested for ending the antag- 
onism of Capital and Labor are clearly 
detailed in that remarkable new book— 


THE INDUSTRIAL CODE 


By W. Jett Lauck and Claude S. Watts, both 
of whom served with distinction on the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. The authors 
ably point the way to the first real construc- 
tive step in settling labor troubles by the 
establishment of an industrial code. The 
idea has been advocated by President Hard- 
ing in @ message to Congress and the in- 
dustrial readjustment in the near future 
will unquestionably revolve around the mat- 
ters that are so sensibly and thoroughly dis- 
cussed inthis book. Vora asremee 
intensely interesting, as well as enlightening. 


Cloth $4, net; $4.12, postpaid. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pub’s, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR Loose Leaf Devices Solve 


In this column, to decide questions concerni| 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls 


Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. ; M P bl 
Readers will please bear in mind that no notice ; = & any ro ems 
will be taken of anonymous communications. ; : 














“D. F. H.,”” Waterbury, Conn.—*“* You say that = “ * s 
one of the funicular railways known to you was OOSE-LEAF ledgers marked an amaz- 
destroyed in 1906 but seqewres later. Is that . ° ° 4 
statement correct English ing advance in bookkeeping methods. 

Destroy: (a) To reduce into useless form: But the many loose-leaf devices now in 
now the leading sense. (b) To render useless; use in business and financial houses are even greater 


injure or spoil utterly. ° ° ° " . ° 
Repelr: To sutene to need gondii tel ed factors in saving time and increasing efficiency. 


placement of decayed or damaged parts or by | 
refixing what has given way. Mann equipment includes not only the binders, stands 
“V. B. G.,” Chicago, Ill.—The correct pro- and all mechanical requirements but also ledger leaves, 
nunciation of Englewood is en’gl-wud—e as in | statements and other forms, etc. These Mann products, 
get, n as ng in sing, u as in full. backed by seventy-four years of experience in meeting 
“W. A. S,” San Antonio, Tex.—Kindly the needs of commercial and banking institutions, pos- 
—— pp -% has the larger vocabulary, sess the same quality that characterizes every article 
See Tue Lirerary Digest, August 5, where that bears our name. 
the question is answered in the Lexicographer’s 
column. 

Suggestions regarding the coeeee 
“G. R. M.,” Madison, Wis.—The word ami- of loose-leaf devices to your own o 
able is correctly pronounced e’mi-a-bl—e as in system will be gladly made—without any 
prey, ias in habit, a as in final. Blank Books obligation, of course! Complete infor- 
png pm mation, specimens and prices on these or 

; any other Mann products (see list in 


“TI. D. MeN.,” Rye, N. ¥.—The correct way . ‘ ; 1 
Lithographing margin at left) will be supplied on request. 


to syllabicate the word recommendation is—rec- 

om-men-da-tion. ne 

Printing 
“R. F.,"’ Lidstone, Can.‘ Kindly give me the . . 7 AN ru 

correct pronunciation of the word débutarite.” Engraving W ILLIA M M A N N Cc OM P AN Y 
The word débutante is correctly pronounced Office and 529 MARKET STREET 

de’’bu-tant’— as in prey, u as in French Dumas, a Bi RS hi nia beeaek so 

as in art, n with a nasal sound; or deb’’yu-tant’—e Gnk Supplies : Ke FM 

as in get, u as in full, a as in art. New York Office: 261 Broadway ESTABLISHED 1848 














“C. E. 8.," Lincoln, Neb.—** What is the mean- 
ing of the phrase sine qua non?” 


The phrase means: “Literally, without which | 

not; that which is absolutely indispensable; an | e 

essential.” | (a 
“J. A. W.,”’ Del Rio, Tex. —* 1s there a word 














salty, like AME of too salty 

Yes, the word is defined as: ‘1. Tasting some- Th M Wh M k 
what like or of salt; containing salt; saltish; as, : . e emi Oo a e 
the soup is too salty. 2. Sparkling; piquant; 
sharp: said of speech or a saying.”’ ‘ the Clubs 

“R. B. B.,” New Orleans, La.—The correct HE attainment of perfection in making 
a re EF Ge CNS B'S et 'es : ’ golf clubs and balls is to no small extent 

j .due to the spirit with which the men who 


“M. H.,” San Diego, Calif—‘I often come fashion them enter into their work. 
across the expression ‘et mar’ after the name of 
a woman in referring to property rights, deeds, eet The men responsible for the creation of every 


ote. No one comme So busy Gees, Soak, the MACGREGOR club and ball accomplish such wonders 
hesband Can you enlighten me?” 6 in nicety of balance and delicacy of feel because they 
know golf and love golf. 


Et mar.is an abbreviation of et maritus, the : 

° This shows one of our men at 

Latin for ‘‘and husband,"’ being used in the same work in our shops—our workers They not only know how to make golf goods, but 

manner as ‘et ux.” (Latin et uzor), meaning ‘‘and know how to make good clubs they take a master’s pride in attaining excellence, 
because they know what the for they are themselves golfers who keep in constant 


wife.” 
ares wast Se touch with the craft on our own private course. 
“E. W.,”” Baltimore, Md.—‘‘Can you tell me i 1 i r 
why, 4 déad person is always carried out fect iy etn, hee Grand adhering 
3 , ™ *““MACGREGOR” to your Pro or Dealer for anything 
The practne of comrying © carpen ont Seot feet in golf. Write today for our latest catalog and book- 
may be derived from the idea that if he were liv- let “Golf, the Game of Games.” 
ing, he would leave the house feet first. A coffin . ; 4 
of a layman if taken into a church is placed in the THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
middle of the nave, the feet to the East or sanctu- ; Established 1829 Dayton, Ohio 
ary, but if the body be that of a cleric, the head is 
put to the sanctuary. 
It is the practise in Great Britain to place the 
bodies of soldiers in their coffins with their feet 
going in the direction that the caisson is to travel. 
In countries where shoes are worn, the deceased 
is shod, for he has a long journey to take. This, 
therefore, points to a reason for carrying out the 
dead feet first—they are traveling on their last 
journey. pee is pao ogres man as 5 cietres 
9 i“ . ve otographed while at 
“J. A. B.,” Pittsburgh, Pa.—*‘ What is the cor- play ray our private course—our 


rect pronunciation of Mezia, the name of a town | i play as hard and as 
near Corsicana, Texas? | —- as they work. Scene on the MACGREGOR Private Golf Course. 


Merxia is pronounced mi-hi’a—first i as in 


habit, second i as in police, a as in artistic; ¢ | Make Records With MACGREGORS 


me-i’a—e as in prey, iasin police, aasin artisti 
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Oh, Yes.—Tue Lrrerary Dicesr says 
that books have a curative power. Yes; 
there are some which cure insomnia.— 
Washington Post. 


A Quiet Game.— Vis1Tor (from the home 
of baschall)—‘“Well, I’m giad I’ve 
cricket. I’ve seen St. Paul’s and the 
bey, and they are good ¢ But, when 
it comes to hustt and the subdued atmo 
phere, old cricket’s got ‘em beat.”’-— Punch 
(London ). 


Pe | 

Al, 
4i » 
ods. 


ube 


What He Ran.—Mr. Mission Hitis— |! 


” 


“T run things at my house. 

Mr. Gotpen Hiiis—‘‘Probably 
lawn-mower and the washing .nachine.”’ 
—San Diego Union. 


the 


How to Please.—‘‘If you want to get 
rich from writing, write the sort thing 
that is read by pe their 
lips when they are reading to themselves.”’ 
- -Don Marquis, inthe New ) 


of 


, 
rsons who move 


C Sun. 


A Suggestion.—‘‘My daughter -ean do 
anything with the piano!” 
“Could she lock it up and drop the key 
the Sen Nisse (Stock- 
holm). 


7 swear??? } 
In river: Lags 


Need for Wo 


? 4 
marriea ne? 


rry. ‘I’m to ! 
el ibly ner- 
vous.” 

a chance of a 


last minute.”’ 
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Both Ways.— “What 
I say is that if a woman is 
good-looking the higher 
education is unneces- 
sary.” 
“Yes, andif she isn’t, 
it is inadequate.’’—Life. 


German-English as 
Wrote.— Object Nro.830. 
One Fabrice in Saxony, 
which fabricated since 
tin-goods for the house- 
keeping, fitted up with a 
great number of ma- 
chines, and large stocks 
on hand in materials, 
detailed description on 
inquiry. Both, purchase 
or partaking, is coming 
in consideration.—From 





ing His 
Ti G i 
your husbanc 
fond of yachting?” 
Tue Owner’s Wirr 
“Well, he ain't 
really. Sometimes _ it 
mak him 
but he made his money 
outa canned = salmon 
durin’ th’ war, an’ he 
feels he kinda owes it to 


the sea.”’ 


Duty. 
“Tsupp 


] is ve 


no: 
ho, 


awful sick, 


Afe. 


Silencer Needed. - 
Some time ago I took an 
old colored man to the 
picture show for the first 
time. When he came 
out, I said: 

“Well, uncle, did you 








a Bulletin advertising fac- 
tories for sale, published 
in Frankfort, Germany. 





First Wer FisHerRMAN: 


“Say, Johansson, do you think fishes can laugh?” 
—Kasper (Stockholm). 


9? 


enjoy the picture? 

“Oh, yes,” he- said; 
“the picture was all 
right, but the piano made 








Naturally Endowed.— 
The woman said she wanted a book to! 
give her little boy on his birthday, something 
useful and instructive. 

“Here's an excellent one on ‘Self Help,’”’ 
said the clerk. 

“Self help!” she exclaimed. ‘He doesn’t | 
need any instruction in that line—you 
ought to see him at a party.”— Boston 
Transcript. 


Justifiable Resentment.— The devil 
looked up from his daily register. ‘‘I see 
you got a fellow named Sherman here.” 

“Yes,” said Beelzebub, “he came in 
with the last lot.” 

‘Well, see if he is any relation to a Gen- 
eral of that name who said war was hell, 
and if he is, give him the limit. I ain’t 
going to stand for people slandering hell 
that way!""— Dallas News. 


Why ‘“‘Honey” Was Slow.—She left 
her hubby alone in their room at the hotel 
while she did some shopping. She re- 
turned. The many doors and numbers 
confused her. But she soon decided which 
was her room. 

She knocked and called: “I’m back, 
honey—let me in!” 

No answer. 

“Honey, honey—let me in!” she called 
again, knocking harder.: “Honey, it’s 
me—please, honey!” — 

Brief , then a man’s voice, cold 
She ge came Benn fa ie ge 


it’s a bathroom.”—Capper’s 





the door: “Madam, this is not a 
Weekly. 


A Square Meal in Round Numbers.— 
The following menu was obtained in a 
Moscow restaurant on June 27. 

Mayonnaise of game, 3,500,000 rubles. 

Caviar, 4,000,000. 

Smoked salmon, 4,000,000. 

Ham (two slices), 4,000,000. 

Radish and cream, 3,000,000. 

Salad, 4,000,000. 

Swiss cheese, 1,500,000. 

Butter (one pat), 1,500,000. 

Fresh cucumber, 750,000. 

Kidneys, 4,000,000. 

Fish soup, 3,500,000. 

Fish (various), 3,000,000 to 4,500,000. 

Cauliflower, 5,000,000. 

New potatoes, 3,500,000. 

Fillet of beef, 4,500,000. 

Beefsteak, 4,000,000. 

Vienna schnitzel, 4,000,000. 

Chops, 2,750,000 to 6,000,000. 

Supreme de volaille, 5,000,000. 

Fruit salad, 3,500,000. 

Péche Melba, 4,000,000. 

Strawberries and cream, 4,000,000. 

So the list goes on through to black cof- 
fee for 1,250,000 rubles. It is evident 
that for twenty or thirty millions you can 
dine splendidly.— London Daily Telegraph. 


Never Through.—InquisitiveE Youne 
DaucuTer—Papa, what do you do all 
day long at the office?” 

Fartuer (not paying much attention to 
the question, as he is busy reading the 
evening paper)—‘Oh, nothing.” 

DavueuTer (not easily discouraged)—. 
“Well, how do you know when 
through?”—Dallas News. 


you are. 


so much noise I couldn’t 
| hear a word they said.’’—Charlotte Observer. 


Very Cryptic.—‘‘Is this dirigible abso- 
lutely safe?’’ asked the prospective buyer. 

“Safest on earth,”’ grunted the maker, 
eryptically.—Life. 


The Latest.—Fatruer—‘That child of 
ours is altogether too annoying with his 
toy boat.” 

Morrer—‘‘ What does he want now?” 

Fatruer—‘ He wants to have it fitted out 
with a wireless.”"—Le Journal Amusani 
(Paris). 


A Silent Partner.—Two men wko were 
“‘something in the city” were lunching at 
their club one day. ‘‘Oh,” said one, “‘my 
partner formerly used always to oppose 
my views, but now he agrees with me in 
everything.” 

“*How do you account for it?” asked the 
other. 

**Don’t know,” said the first. “I’m not 
sure whether I convince him, or only make 
| him tired.”"—Tatler (London). 





Certain Test.—Two fishermen were 
angling in a river, when one suddenly 
dropt his rod. 

‘Say!’ he ejaculated. “Did you see 
that feller fall off that cliff over there into 
the river?” 

“Don’t get excited, Bill,” soothed the 
|other. ““Mebbe it was a movie actor 
makin’ pictures.” 

“But, my stars! How kin we tell?” 

“Well,” counseled the judicious. one, 
“if he drowns, he ain’t.”—Epworth Herald. 
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Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 
REG. U . 


RADE MARK S. PAT. OFF. 


HE outstanding margin of extra quality 

possessed by Fisk Tires is the one 
conspicuous fact held in the minds of the 
best-informed buyers in America today. 
Compare before you buy. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value in every size, for car, truck or speed wagon. 
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The Conspicuous Success of the Year 


Does Money Interest You? 
New, Low Prices 


EW MEN ever become so affluent that they are oo i 
ve nd, 
indifferent to what they spend. Even the wealthiest ee eae 


motorist seeks value for every dollar he puts in a car. 3 
This explains the popularity of the Chandler with 
TO 


those who know values. 


All that is essential, all that is modern, all that appeals 

to pride, all that means economy of operation, is $ 

embodied in the new Chandler. : 

Richness, beauty and good taste in line and appoint- R60 & CLEVELAND 
ment,— 

Power, ruggedness and advanced engineering in the 

chassis,— 

Sterling performance on the road,— 

These factors are allied to surprisingly low cost. 


Ten models meet every possible transportation need. 
The Chandler takes you, at lowest cost, into the fine. 


car class. 
This is the special appeal that explains the Chandler 
success of 1922. 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., CLEVELAND 
Export Dept., 1819 Broadway. New York Cable Address: “Chanmotor” 


: y Pe end 7 
RS 


The Royal Dispatch, a new 
sport model of utmost dis- 
tinction and ultra-smazrt style. 


CHANDLER SIX 








